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The purpose of this booklet is to bring a 
new awareness on the part of the Amer- 
ican people of our rich natural resource 
heritage, its history, its present, and its 
future. To know our land is to love it 
and cherish it and protect it from the 
ravages both of nature and man. 
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Food and pelts are stored in tlie trapper's cache, which 
is raised to protect the 9o®ds frorn wandering bears. 


Alaska~The Unknown 


Aiayeska in the aboriginal Aleut language 
means a mainland or great land. And the 
name is aptly chosen, for Alaska is a great land— 
a land of extremes and supeilatives. 

Alaska also has been called by many other 
names—Seward’s Folly, Little Siberia, land of 
the midnight sun, Walrussia, the last frontier, 
the foremost ft on tier, and the hard land. But, 
Alaska is also an unknown land. In many 
ways, we know more about the surface of the 
moon than we know about some of the rejnotc 
areas of our 49th State. Much of Alaska has 
not been mapped or explored, 

Popular misconceptions abound, The bar- 
room ballads of Robert Set vice and the romantic 
talcs of Jack London have helped to fuse fact 
with fantasy. 

Many people think of Alaska as a vast wil- 
derness covered with snow and glaciers. There 
are world-famous glaciers, but they cover only 
3 pet cent of the Great Land. There are also 
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luxuriant foiests of hemlock and Sitka spiucc. 
In southeastetn Alaska, rain and mist total 
220 inches per year at Little Poit Waltet on 
the southern tip of Baronof Island At the 
othei cxtieme, in the Arctic deserts of the Far 
Noith, annual rainfall and snow seldom ex- 
ceed 4 inches pet year. 

Parts of Alaska are as modern as toinoirow. 
In Anchorage, for example, commutcts fighting 
tiaffic snarls are aided by helicoptei radio broad- 
casts — -as their counterpaits arc in many huge 
cities in othei States. Still, the Cljeechako—a 
native word for newcomer — often expects to 
find eveiyone travelling by dogsled, living in 
igloos, and eating whale blubber. 

Wstojy oj A hi ska 

Alaska’s historical fabric has been woven by 
people of many nations. Its designers include 
Russia's Pctei the Great, the Danish cxploier 
Vitus Beiing, the British Captain James Cook, 
the stampedeis who followed the “Trail of 
’98,” and the present lesi dents. 

The fabric has glittering threads from the 
gold, sequins from the silvery salmon, and the 
fiosty film of Ice Age remnants. 

Able histoiians have recorded the centuries 
of Alaska’s pulsing changes. Writers such as 
Bancroft, Nichols, Andrews, Miilley, Gruening, 
and Rogers span the literal y decades before and 
after the puichase of “Wahussia/' thiough 
the almost one century of Terri tori alism, to the 
present stature of the 49th State, Their vol- 
umes contain legends of Eskimos, calcs of the 
Aleuts, yarns of the days of the “Big Pan-Out,” 
and joiunals of the climactic era of World War II, 

Early History 

The early history of Alaska belongs not to 
North Ameiica but to Russia and Western 
Europe, In 1741 Vitus Bering, sailing under 
the Russian flag, sec out to chait the coast of 
Ameiica. He sighted instead the Sc. Elias 
Mountains in s on the as te in Alaska. Bering 
was the fiist to solve the geographical puiszle 


The Eskimos are a versatile people, equally adept at 
handling a 2,000-lb. walrus and dancing a native dance. 


of the time Yes, a land mass did exist east of 
Siberia, one which sepaiatcs Asia from Ameiica. 

One year latci, Russia opened up its exploita- 
tion of Alaska by establishing a fur-trade 
industry Russians weie soon followed by 
Biitibh, Spanish, and French navigatots, who, 
while exploring the Pacific Northwest and 
Alaska, named such places as Cook Inlet, Cor- 
dova, and Litiiya Bay 

Fiom 1799 to 1863 the Russian Ameiican 
Fur Co , managed by Alexandei Baianof, virtu- 
ally ruled Alaska. Batanof, called “Lord of 
Alaska,” overexploited the valuable sea otter 
and enslaved and decimated the Indian and 
Aleut cubes. But, on the good side of the ledger, 
he founded settlements and shipbuilding sites 
and educated and Christiani 2 :cd some of the 
Natives. 

Acquisition and Growth 

The end of the Crimean War in 1856 was a 
turning point in Russian history Ocher inter- 
national issues tended to withdraw Russia ’s 
energies from her American colony, and in 1867 
she sold Alaska to the United States for 
$7,200,000. The firing of the cannons and the 
laising of the American flag at Sitka symbolized 
a new direction in American policy — expansion 
beyond the teiricoiial limits of the United 
States. 

The period from 1873 to 1903 marked the 
discovery of gold in Alaska. Strikes in Canada' s 
Klondike, the Yukon, and Nome bi ought thou- 
sands of stampeders noithwaid only to find that 
the claims of the advettisements were almost 
totally unfounded. Minder, drunkenness, and 
disease abounded during this time of disillusion- 
ment, and it wasn't until the next decade that 
Alaska began to concentrate on her minerals, 
cunber, fish, and other natinal resources and 
began to solve the pioblcin of tiansportation. 

The approach to the transpoitation problem 
came from the Fedcial Govcinmcnt. In 1914 
Congress authoiizcd the building of the Alaska 
Railroad. In July 1923, Warren G Hauling, 
the first President to visit Alaska, drove the 
golden spike that signaled official completion 
of the line. The railroad opened the way for 
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coal mining and settlement, and it incieased the 
importance of the lail tciminal towns of Seward 
and Fairbanks 

Except foi a set ics of geophysical setbacks such 
as the 1912 volcanic eruption at Katmai — one of 
the most violent in history — Alaska continued 
to piogiess. In 1917 the Univeisity of Alaska 
was established neat Fan banks and Mt. McKin- 
ley National Park was cieatecl, The Matanus- 
ka Valley faim pioject was started by the U.S. 
Government in 1935, and 1939 saw the begin- 
ning of 01 gam zed file piotection foi interioi 
foiests. 

Statehood 

After World Wai II, Alaska entered a j^eriod 
of new settlement and expansion of agriculture 
and industiy. When a wildcat well struck oil 
on the Ken at Peninsula major oil fiims decided 
to encei Alaskan petroleum exploration. In 
1957 Anchoiage became the only North Amer- 
ican stop in the new flights between Eutoi:)c and 
the Orient. Thus Alaska became the “an 
crossroads of the world." The next step was 


a logical one for this rapidly expanding tcri'i 
toty — statehood! It was granted to Alaska H 
Congiess on June 30, 1958, and became ofliciii 
on January 3, 1959. 

Today Alaska is faced with the problems <] 
tiansitton — the establishment of State govern 
ment, courts; commissions — and with the com 
plcxitics that accompany a growing populatit^ n 
Hci stoiy has )ust begun. 

People oj Alaska 

Alaska has the youngest population in tin 
Nation, The average age of its 250,000 pcoph 
is 23 years; 15 percent are younger than 5 yciir 
old. 

Nearly half of the jxople live along tin 
'‘Railbclt" — a scrip 50 miles wide that follow; 
the route of the Alaska Railroad from the sc:^t 
poit at Sewatd noith through Anchoiage to iti 
terminus at Fairbanks. Ocher population ecu 
tcis include the southeastern panhandle, Kodialc 
Nome, and some 250 scattered, small villages 

Anchorage, the largest, most modern city i| 
Alaska, has a bustling population of more tUa i 
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50,000, and it was recently chosen an "All 
Ameiican City." Anchoiage, as well as sev- 
eral smaller towns, su/Fered seveie damage 
during the Alaskan eaithquake of March 27. 
1964. But recovery and icbuilding have been 
rapid, due in part to an increase in private in- 
vestment and a $400-million Federal recon- 
struction appropriation. 

Like other Ameucan settlements, Alaska has 
become a melting pot. Its quarter million 
people comprise 43,000 Eskimos, Aleuts, and 
Indians — the original inhabitants of the Great 
Land — 80,000 military personnel and their 
dependents; and 127,000 people of mixed origin 
from the United States, Russia, Japan, China, the 
Philippines, and other countries. 

Transportation 

On a per capita basis, Alaska is the flyingest 
State in the Union. It ranks fust no matter 
how you figure it — by number of aircraft, num- 
ber of pilots, number of passengers, or tonnage 
of cargo. Aircraft is the primary means of 
transportation both for goods and people. Be 


(Lcff) Solmon boats arc moored along the water front. 
(Above) Lettuce Is harvested on one of the many truck 
farms which supply vegetables for market at Anchorase. 


he miner, tiapi>cr, teacher, clergyman, student, 
homesteader, businessman, or executive, the 
average Alaskan's casual conversation is as 
likely to centei around what tyj^e of airplane he 
flies as around the model car he diives. One 
out of every 55 persons has a pilot's license. 

Alaska has recently attained the status of a 
major international air crossroads, serving lines 
between the United States, Euioix, and the 
Ouent. Four airlines make daily jet flights 
between Alaska and Seattle, Chicago, and New 
York. And hundreds of "bush pilots" — some 
of the best in the business— fly to remote areas 
'in all parts of the Last Frontier. 

Road travel is mote limited. Alaska has a 
highway network 4,500 miles long, linking 
most of the major population centers, except 
tho^e in the panhandle. To aid the cities in 
southeastetn Alaska, the State has installed a 
marine highway (ferry system) between Prince 
Ruixit, B.C., and Haines, In their first years 
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of opetation, the thiee 350-foot auto-pAsscngci 
ferries have been highly successful Ti avci ovci 
the famous Alaska Highway thiough Canaila 
IS also increasing rapidly. 

One of the transportation links most vital 
in developing natuial resoutces has been the 
Alaska Railroad, which will be discussed in 
moic detail in a later chapter. The 482-mile 
line has served homesteaders, moose hunteis, 
coal mines, fishermen, Indians, militaiy forts, 


couiscs at military installations, and 1,500 m 
vaiious coinmimity college piogiains It was 
established as a land-giant college in 1917. 

The University of Alaska has woi ked closely 
with Federal natural icsourcc agencies and Ims 
made lasting contributions to the development 
of natuial icsouiccs in the State. Since its 
establisliiiicnt, the Univeisity has carried out 
a thtcc-pait function of teaching, lesearcli, and 
SCI vice. 



Alaska's marine highway has opened up seven towns and 1,500 miles of coastline along the Inside Passage. 


cities, road camps, height shippeis, and big 
business along the railbelt foi more than 50 
years. 


Educatton 

Schools and colleges in Alaska are similat to 
those in other States. Academic standards, in 
general, are high, The 240 public schools have 
a total eniollment of 57,000 students. In addi- 
tion, there are 24 piivate schools. The Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs operates 81 schools for 
some 6,000 native childicn in lemote villages. 

The University of Alaska near Fan banks is 
glowing lapidly both in enrollment and in 
scientific research. This modern university 
has 1,500 students on campus; 1,700 in si^ecial 


Po.ssibly the greatest eoninhntions o( the 
University aic its extensive reseat cli programs. 
Through major reseaich in zoopliysiology, ani- 
mal and plant ecology, geology, agriculture, 
oceanography, and geophysics, imich knowledge 
IS being obtained about the vast, iiiie.xplored 
areas of the State. 

Other institutions in Alaska are also helping 
meet the State's educational needs. The imil- 
tiinillion dollar Alaska Methodist [Jnivetsity 
in Anchorage grants Bacheloi of Ai ts and Uacli- 
cloi of Science degrees. 'I'his tccenily ttmi- 
plctcd, rapidly growing univcr.sity has an 
enrollment of about 400 students. Slieldoii- 
Jackson Junior College nt Sitka has abiiiit 75 
students. Because of the State's young popu- 
lation enrollment in nearly all schools and 
colleges is mushrooming. 
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(Above) Anchorage^ once a small railroad camp in the wilderness, now boasts 30,000 residents. 
(Below) The University of Alaska. Alaska's educational system ranks among the best in the Nation. 
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Much of Alaska is iC€ and snow but in a land so big, 
almost one-fifth as big as the rest of the United States, 
there is room for glaciers and people too. 

,1 , ' *1 
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Alaska's area lepicsents fully one-sixth of oui 
Nation’s land mass, and the 49th State spans a 
distance equal to the width of all the "Lowet 
48.” If you were to supeiimpose a map of 
Alaska ovei a map of the “Lower 48,” Ketchi- 
kan would line up with the East Coast in South 
Carolina and Attu Island would be on the West 
Coast near Santa Barbara. Actually, Alaska is 
so big that its westernmost point, Attu, is 
beyond the Western Hemisphere, six standard 
time ijoncs west of Washington, D.C. 


Mountains 

Alaska is well known for its impi essive 
mountains They arc grouped in three main 
systems or belts. 

The first, or southernmost belt, borders the 
Pacific Coast. It includes the Kenai-Chugach 
Mountains, St. Elias Mountains, Faiiweathcr 
Range, and the mountains of Alaska's south- 
eastern panhandle. All of these mountains 
have been heavily glaciated and their liighei 
parts are still beneath gteat icefields and glaciers 
which are among the largest in the world. 

The St. Elias Mountains are probably the 
most sj^ectaciilar mountains of Notch America. 
Isolated blocklike mountains, 14,000 to 19,000 
feet high, rise from a myriad of narrow ridges 
and sharp peaks. Local relief is extreme and 
massive, 

The second belt includes the Aleutian Islands, 
Aleutian Range, Alaska Range, and Coast 
Mountains. The Aleutian Island chain is the 
top of a submarine lidge 1,400 miles long, 20 
to 60 miles wide, and rising 12,000 feet from the 
sea floor on both sides. Along this cuived 
lidge, 57 volcanoes, including 27 active ones, 
rise 2,000 to 9,000 feet above sea level. 

The Alaska Range consists of many parallel, 
rugged, and glaciated ridges and snowcapped 
mountains 7,000 to 12,000 feet high. The range 
rises abiuptly on both sides and is topped by 
magnificent Mount McKinley, highest peak on 
the North American continent. The Indians 
called it I>mali which means the high one, 
because it is so high the light from the sun 
lingeis upon its 20,320-foot peak long after the 
surrounding landscape has grown dark. 

The Copper River Basin and the Cook Inlet- 
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Susitna Basin, connected by the narrow Matanus- Plateaus, a large tegion of dissected uplands and 

ka Valley, which separates the two Pacific broad, alluvium-filled, lowland basins. This 

Coast mountainous belts ate analogous to the legion is largely drained by the bioad, navigable 

Great Valley of California and the Puget Sound Kuslcokwim and Yukon Rivers that have been 

lowland of Washington. They aie several historically important highways into the rich 

thousand feet lower than the neighboung moun- Klondike and Fairbanks goldfields. From its 

tains and, largely because of their relative mild somce near Whitehoise in Yukon territoiy, the 

climates and fertile soil, were the areas first Yukon River runs about 2,300 miles to its delta 

settled and most developed for purposes other on the Bering Sea. It is the fourth longest 

than mining In the Cook Inlet area south of river in North Ametica. 

Anchorage recent drilling has discoveted major The mountain system fuithest not th"- the 
oil and gas fields both on the Kenai Peninsula thiid belt — includes the Biooks Range and its 

and beneath the waters of Cook Inlet, where the western extensions, the Baitd and DcLong 

oilman must contend not only with the rocks Mountains. The Biooks Range consists of 

through which he dulls, but also with the jagged, glaciated ridges with summits 7j000 

second highest tides in North America, and with to 8,000 feet high. The aica to the north 

heavy winter ice carried back and forth by swift gradually slopes into a treeless, naked landscape 

currents. typical of the polar legions. 

The Pacific Mountain system is separated from Thousands of tundra lakes dot this smooth, 
the Arctic Mountain system by the Intermontanc almost featureless, Arctic plain. Point Barrow, 
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fruthcst north point in the United States, is 
located on a sandy spit of land jutting out from 
the edge of this plain > 


Cl/ mate 

Climate in Alaska is as varied as the topogra- 
phy. Avciage annual rainfall ranges from 220 
inches on one of the heavily forested islands of 
the lower panlixindie to less than 4 inches at 
Point Bairow on the Arctic Ocean At Fort 
Yukon in the interioi neat the Canadian bound- 
ary the avciage January temperatuie is close to 
22^ below zero, with a lecordec! minimum of 
— 78^; the July aveiage is about 61°, with a 
maximum of 100°. At Point Barrow the average 
number of days between killing frosts is only 17; 
it IS 89 at Fairbanks and 172 at Juneau. 

Southeastern Alaska has a mild climate with 
warm wintets and cool summers. The tern per a- 


Tustumcna Glacier in Kenai National Moose Range offers 
superb scenery to the wilderness hiker and photographer. 


tuic seldom drops to zero. However, in Fair- 
banks, in interior Alaska, the winter temperature 
commonly drops to —50° and has hit — 60°, and 
in the summei the tempetatute may reach 90° in 
the shade. In Arctic Alaska the aveiage temper- 
atuies ate about 17° below iiero in the winter and 
40° above in the summer, 

Even noitli of the Arctic Ciiclc, tempera tines 
above 100° aie fiequcnt. This makes the foiest 
and tundia as dry *is tinder and, therefore, 
easily ignited when lightning storms sweep over 
the interior. 


Geology 

Alaska's mniquity is demonstiated by a 4' 
mile-thick sequence of lava and sedimentary 
rock in the Yukon-Porcupine aiea^ Tiiese rocks 
of Ptecambnan age are at least a billion yeais 
old, and like most Piecambrian rocks they arc 
devoid of traces of living organisms. 

Rocks of early Paleozoic age from 400 to 600 
million yeais oldt arc exposed mainly in small, 
widely scatteied mountain areas. In the Yukon- 
Tanana Upland, near Nome, and in other areas, 
these rocks were altered and invaded by igneous 
(once-inoiccn) lock and oi e-bearing solutions. 
Gold and ochci ore minerals were deposited. 
In the Nome and Fail banks aicas these mineral- 
ized rocks weie uplifted and partly eiodcd. The 
eroded gold was deposited downstream in placet 
deposits that foi many years ptovided the basic 
mining industry of central Alaska. 

Rocks of late Paleozoic age, from 230 to 400 
million years old» form the central ridges of 
nearly all of Alaska's nioiintainous belts. Al- 
though mostly limestone, dolomite, and shale, 
they include volcanic rock in some aieas, 
particiiJaily in southern Alaska. The rocks of 
Piecambrian and Paleozoic age record scveial 
advances and leticats of ancient seas as well as 
periods of deformation and intrusions, 

Triassic rocks of eaily Mesozoic age, about 
200 million years old, record a general marine 
inundation and little crustal disturbance through- 




Glacier Bay^ with its branching tidal inlets, is studdd 
with ice from the surrounding glaciers which led i! 
(Left) Alasl<a has 33,000 miles of coastline andm 
than 3 million fresh water lakes within its boundaiiii 
(Below) BLM engineers use electronic distance niwi 
uring devices to speed the survey of public landi 
(Right) Sitka spruce in the rain forests of the pan 
handle often attain a diameter of more than 6 feel 



hcddcj with the mainie shale and sandstone in 
southein Alaska. 

This quiet pcuod, shoit-livcd in tcims of geo- 
logic time, was followed by a seiies of violent, 
iiiountain-building movements which continued 
until about 70 million yeais ago These ciis- 
tui bailees are now manifested by complex bends, 
folds, and gicat bicaks in the lodks — igneous 
locks and mineializing solutions forming many 
of Alaska's valuable mineral deposits, were 
intiuded into locks of all ages. 

The ancient seaway, which in Paleozoic tunc 
coveicd much of Alaska, was bioken up into 
smallei basins and troughs during this mountain- 
building episode The locks deposited in these 
basins, iich in otganic materials, are the souicc 
of majoi oil and gas fields in the Kcnai-Cook 
Inlet area and in noithern Alaska. The sea 
withdiew from some of the basins in Late 
Mesozoic and Teitiaty time, and these weie 
filled by continental deposits, brought by the 
many iiveis that began to erode the newly 
foimed mountains The continental oi neai- 
shoie deposits contain vast quantities of coal 
Some coal is now being mined in the railroad 
belt, but most of it lemains foi future needs. 

The mountainous belts wete again strongly 
uplifted neat the end of Tei Clary time to foim 
the piesent mountain systems of Alaska. But 
immediately the action of wind, water, ice, and 
chemical solutions began to modify the land- 
scape. 

About 1 million years ago diuing the Pleisto- 
cene Period or Ice Age, the landscape of Alaska 
was extensively modified both by the giinding 
and caiving of glacial ice and by iiveis which 
washed away the bioken lock debris and lede- 
posited It in the lowlands These processes 
continue today par ticul ally in the Yukon- 
Tanana, Cook Inlet, and Cooper Riyei Basins 
wheie great glaciets aie biinging vast quantities 
of finely ground rock to the stteams that flow 
into the lowland and into the sea. 

Except in northern Alaska, volcanic locks of 
Pleistocene and Recent age aie widespread, 
particularly in western Alaska, the Wrangell 
Mountains, the Alaska Peninsula, and the Aleu- 
tian Islands. Many volcanoes in these areas 
have recently been active. 
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Back in the dim past — long before Captain 
Bering first sighted the shores of Alaska—a 
primitive culture existed. Fot untold centuries, 
these first Alaskans managed to survive in this 
bleak land. They lived mostly by hunting and 
fishing— and by piacticing the arts and crafts 
of a stone-age culture that remained practically 
unchanged for thousands of years. 

The heiicage of the past lends a challenge and 
a fascination to modem Alaska. In these 
critical years of abrupt tiansition, the old blends 
with the new. The dogsled and the fan jet can 
be seen side by side on aiistiips in the Arctic 
tundra; the first Alaskans arc trying valiantly 
to adapt themselves to the pressures of a new age. 

Native Background 

One out of four Alaskans — excluding military 
Dcrsonnel and their dependents — is a citizen of 
aboriginal origin referred to as Native, On the 
asis of location and cultural background, 


Alaskan Natives can be classified in fo\ 
groups: 

1. Tlingit, Haida, and Tsimshian- 
tribes in southeastern Alaska. 

2. Athabascan Indians in central and 
Alaska along major rivets. 

3. Eskimos in southwest and no 
Alaska, mainly along the coast of the 
and Chukchi Seas and the rivers whi( 
into them. 

4. Aleuts in the Kenai Peninsula, and A 
Islands, 

Indian Tribes 

Three southeastern Indian tribes live 
Alaska Panhandle from Ketchikan to 
where their ancestors found abundant 
foods — shellfish, salmon, seal, berries, d 
bear. Rugged mountains, torrential 
craggy coasts, and dense forests comp 
terrain. 




The 8,000 to 9,000 Tlingits make up the 
majority of Indiani people in southeastcui 
Alaska. An elaboiatc and complicated social 
stiuctiirc developed among the Tlingits as well 
as the other Pacific Coast tribes. Tlingits 
belonged cither to the Wolf or Raven moieties, 
which in turn were broken down into numerous 
clans named foi chaiacteristic animals — the 
individual totems of the clan — such as the 
Wolf, Bear, Cohoe, and Killer whale. Originally 
the Tlingits traded with other Indians in the 
interior as far south as the Washington and 
Oiegon coasts. The Tlingits also carved totem 
poles and other bcaiuiful ai tides in bone, horn, 
and wood. They arc known especially for 
ceiemonial Chilkat blankets artistically woven 
of mountain-goat wool and spruce bark. 

At the south end of Prince of Wales Island is 
the village of Hydaburg inhabited piedomi- 
nantly by Haida Indians. The Haidas arc 
famous for totem and slate carvings. They are 


Because of geography and differing culfures, Alaska's 
nafive people — the Eskimos^ Aleuts, and Indians — have 
remained isolated from the rest of civiliiafion. This 
isolation has had a tendency to break down in reccr;t 
years as the need for education and jobs increases. 


also well known for precise and delicate woiking 
in wood, bone, and shell. Today, as previously, 
most Haidas arc commcicial fishermen. 

The Tsimshian Indians migrated from British 
Columbia to Annette Island in 1887. Today, 
they live in the modern village of Metlakatla. 
They are piimarily fishermen, well integrated 
into the life of the State and Nation, 

Wide river valleys along the Yukon and 
Kuskokwin and their tributaries are the home 
of the Athabascan Indians of inteiior Alaska. 
Befote the advent of white people, these interior 
Alaskans were nomads, They followed the 
moose and caribou, and built few villages. 
Theirs was purely a hunting economy, with no 
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Fishing is the Mo. 1 business ol the Eshiino, whether the 
catch be a walrus or a tomcod. The Eskimos are big 
whale hunters as well, using the meat for food, the shins to 
cover boats and shelters, and the bone for carvings. 





agriculture. They were somewhat dcpentlciu 
on the uvei fish, especially the salmon. 

Eskimos 

Of all the aboiiginal people in the State, 
more than half ate Eskimos. They live in 
more than a hundiccl widely scpaiatcd villages 
along the Bering Sea and Arctic Ocean coasts, 
along the lower deltas of the Yukon, Kusko- 
kwim, and smaJlei rivers in western Alaska, and 
on the Diomede, King, St. Lawicnce, and 
Nunivak Islands. Heie, they adapted them- 
selves thioughout the cental ics to a baricn and 
inhospitable land. The people, however, can 


hardly be tcimed inhospitable. They aic a 
charming, iiuclligcni race known for their 
delightful sense of humor and exuberant love 
of life. 

Dc[x‘ndcnt to a large extent on the products of 
the sea, the Eskimos arc great hunters of whale, 
walrus, and seal. They know the vast Arctic 
and its moods better than ocher Ameiicans 
know the loiitc to the supermarket. They 
possess uncommon stiength and endurance. 
Eskimos are noted for their games, dances, and 
blanket toss. Contrary to the popular notion, 
few have ever seen a snow igloo, common to 
the interior Eskimos of Canada, 

The land of the Eskimos is frozen most of the 
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year Sea ice, heaved into pressuie ridges, oc- 
casionally extends acioss the Bering Straits to 
join with Siberia* But for the four biief 
months beginning in late May or early June 
after the icc moves out, the Arctic coast changes 
dramatically. The snow melts; myriads of 
bright flowers splash color on the tundra moss; 
the siin-spaikled sea gives access to ships; 
Eskimos exchange sleds for boats made of 
skins; and thousands of migratoiy birds that 
have winteied m the south retain to then 
nesting grounds in the tundra 

Aleuts 

The Aleutian Islands are home for the Aleut 
people This group of volcanic, treeless, grass- 
carpeted islands is shrouded in fog most of the 
year. The Aleuts are lelated to the Eskimos and 
inhabit not only the Aleutian chain but also the 
Alaska and Kcnai Peninsulas. 

Aleuts were the fiist Alaskans to confront 
Russian explorers in the early 18th century. 
Thiough Russian colonization and intermar- 
liage, they absoibed much of the Russian culture. 
Most Aleuts are members of the Russian Ortho- 
dox Chiuch. They were known for their hunt- 
ing in lightweight skin boats in which they 
made long coastal voyages, often far fiom shore, 
in pursuit of sea otter, seals, sea lions, and even 
whales. Some of the finest grass basketry and 
skin sewing was done by Aleut women, 

Natives Today 

For centuries the Indians, Aleuts, and Eskimos 
have lived within well-defined legions, with 
very little mixing of ethnic groups. This isola- 
tion has shown a tendency to break down in 
recent ycais. Yet today many of these people 
still live in their ancestral communities. They 
weie not forced to move to reservations, as 
Indians often were in other States. 

Except in Alaska’s larger communities, nacive 
citizens ate in the majoiity. Most of them live 
m 250 small, remote villages where they follow 
many of the centuries-old traditions of their 
ancestors. Because of geographical distribution 
of small communities through a vast area — often 
isolated by natural banders as well as by dis- 


tance — the Indians, Eskimos, and Aleuts of 
Alaska find it difficult to meet in a body as do 
those in the “Lower 48“ who live on reserva- 
tions. 

All Alaskan Natives are citizens of the United 
States and of Alaska for they weie naturalized 
collectively by the Citizenship Act of June 2, 
1924. They are not wards of the Government, 
though the Fedeial Government does perform 
functions designed to meet their special needs. 

While many still hunt and fish as a major part 
of their livelihood, others are aiiplane pilots, 
welders, mechanics, carpenters, storekeepers, 
teachers, office workers, and State legislators. 

Where electricity is available, many Eskimo 
and Indian homes today have washing machines 
and electrical appliances. Many Natives use 
fuel oil for heat and clectiicity for light and 
power. Among Natives, mail-order jackets and 
dresses vie for popularity with handmade fuc 
parkas, but most eveiyone finds that the hand- 
made fur mukluks surpass “store-bought” boots 
and shoepacks. 

Native Alaskans are biave, hardy, and intel- 
ligent; without these qualities they would 
never have survived their arctic environment. 
While they are by nature very adaptable, it is 
not easy for them to settle down to an entirely 
new way of life and to quickly lose their idea 
tity in the mass of fellow Americans. 

Many Natives hope their children will be 
able to bridge the cultural gap between the old 
and the new. Through education they hope to 
bring to their isolated hamlets a more secure 
way of life for their children, Hence, the 
teacher in a native village school plays a key 
role in the community. He serves the people 
in the manifold capacity of adviser as well as 
teacher. 

Most Natives hunt and fish for food, and work 
for wages. But jobs arc mostly seasonal and 
away from home, A few Natives operate small 
businesses. Most of these enterprises are family 
or individually owned reindeer lanches, stores, 
icstaurants, lodges, fishing boats, fish canneries, 
and arts and crafts shops. Together, some 
Natives also mutually own and operate more 
than 50 nonprofit enterprises that were fostered 
and financed by loans from the Bureau of Indian 
Affairs. 
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The hopes of these three prospectors arc high as they 
pan for gold in one of Alaska’s more profitable streams. 



A TON OF GOLD! That was the headline 
that brought Alaska to the attention of the 
world in 1897. A steamer from the Far North 
had just docked in Seattle bearing a cargo of 
fabulous nuggets fresh from the Klondike. 
News of the gold attracted ptospectors and 
s tarn peelers by the thousands. It also lured 
writers and adventurers — men like Robert W. 
Service, Joaquin Millerj Rex Beach, and Jack 
London. 

Thus, from its earliest days, the mineral in- 
diistiy in Alaska has been a source of both 
wealth and legend. Since 1880, when output 
was first recorded, the Great Land has produced 
$1.5 billion worth of minerals— -plus countless 
tales of adventure and death along the Yukon. 

To date, gold accounts for half of the mineral 
production and most of the stories, but the 
State is also famous for coppet, oil, and natural 
gas. Statehood is bringing a caieful assessment 
of Alaska’s mincial resources. It appears now 
that the State's true mineral potential will 
dwarf even the most fabulous stories of the past. 
For, as her citizens have come to realize, Alaska 
is so big that only a fraction of her territory 
has been thoroughly explored. If this fraction 
has yielded so much in less than a century, what 
discoveries must await the modern prospector 
with all the tools of an advanced science at his 
command? 

One report on the State’s mineral resources, 
written in 1959, summed up the situation this 
way I "Geologically, Alaska may be described 
as a gigantic punchboard with an unknown but 

substantial number of winning numbers. . . . 

Probably less than 1 percent of the land mass 
has been adequately explored for minetals, and 
it is just in the past 2 or 3 years that important 
private interests have undertaken intensive 
exploration with helicopters and modern equip- 
ment,*' 

Petroleum 

In 1957 oil was found on the Kcnai Peninsula, 
setting off a frenzy of petroleum exploration 
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of the total is in the northern Alaska fiehl, but 
the Cook Inlet Alaska Railbelt area contains 
the two most significant producing coalfields — 
the Matanuska and the Ncnana—whicii, com- 
bined, have lescrves totaling more than 7 
billion tons. 

Recent coal output has been about 800,000 
tons annually, consumed mostly by military 
installations. The shift towatd stiip mining 
that began in the 1940‘s is now complete, and 
theic are no longer any operating, underground 
coal mines in the State. 


New mdusfry for Alaska is seen m the Nikishka Refinery 
near Kenai, the State's most productive oil area 

and development that rivals the eaily gold 
lushes in intensity, and that promises to exceed 
them in the pioduction of new wealth. Drill- 
ing has levealed majoi lescivcs beneath the 
|:)eninsula and the waters of Cook Inlet, and 
exploiation now centers in this legion and in 
the Arctic Sloj^e area 

Production from the Kenai Cook Inlet fields 
has had a tremendous impact on the State’s 
mineral output, pushing it to record heights m 
each of the past several years. Total annual 
mincial production is now aiound $71 million, 
with oil and gas accounting for one-half. This 
tiend IS expected to continue for some time as 
new discoveiies are made and new wells aie 
drilled 

The new oil producing area lies virtually in 
the heart of the tegion struck most severely by 
the Good Fiiday earthquake of 1964. Damage 
to the oilfields, the pipelines, and a 20,000- 
bairel-a-day refinety that only lecently had 
been completed was luckily very slight, al- 
though millions of dollats wcie lost as storage 
and marketing facilities in and around An- 
chorage were destioyed. 


Coal Resources 

In addition to her new wealth in oil, Alaska 
possesses appioxiinately 120 billion tons of 
estimated coal resources, widely distiibuted 
throughout the State. More than 90 percent 


Sand and Gravel 

In terms of monctaty value, Alaska’s most 
impoitaiit developed mmeials, next to petto- 
Icum, aie sand and gravel. These cominoditics 
have always been in demand foi toadbuilding 
and construction, but the need for extensive 
lepaiis after the 1964 earthquake caused a sharp 
increase in pioduction. Reset ves aic abundant 
and widespicad throughout Alaska. 

Pioduction of stone also was stepped up after 
the eaithquake. High-quality stone is found in 
many paits of the State, and the islands of 
soiuheastcin Alaska contain hundieds of mil- 
lions of tons of especially puic limes tone. 

Other iionmctallic minerals such as phosphate 
lock, graphite, baiitc, and sulfur have been 
discoveied. 

Metals 

The unchanging ptice of gold, combined with 
increasing pioduction costs, has reduced gold 
output in Alaska as it has clscwhctc; annual 
pioduction value recently fell below $3 million. 
Most of this came from placer mining; thcic 
have been no significant lode gold mines since 
Woild War II. 

Nevertheless, inteicst in developing new 
sources of gold in the State is strong. Lodes in 
the Chandalar, Fairbanks, and Willow Creek 
districts have been explored, and seveial permits 
have been granted for examining ofTshore placer 
deposits, especially in the Nome area. 

Alaska's copper output has not been great 
since the 1938 closing of the famous Kcnnccott 
mines near McCarthy. These mines yielded 1.2 
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billion pounds of the metal dating 27 yeais of 
opcuition. Many deposits have been found 
thioughout the State, howevei, and one at 
Ruby Creek, notth of the Arctic Ciicle, is being 
exploied intensively. Other well-known coppet 
deposits are at Ptince William Sound; on the 
upper Copper Rivei; and in the Cook Inlet area. 
Total production since 1890 is valued at more 
than $227 million, ranking copper next to gold 
in cumulative output 

Large deposits of i ion otc have been cxplotcd 
at Port Sncttisham, at Union Bay, and in the 
Bristol Bay atea. About 25 miles northwest of 
Haines is the well-known Klukwaii alluvial fan. 
This deposit, accumulated by erosion and 
wcathciing, contains 500 million tons of material 
avciagmg 10 percent iron. Recently, extensive 
deposits of low-grade iron oic have been re- 
ported in the Alaska Peninsula, some 200 miles 
southwest of Anchoiage. 



Much oF Alaska’s yearly coal output passes through 
this preparation plant, serving Matanuska coalPield. 

the Goodnews Bay area have claimed industiial 
inteicst. 


Mercury, Silver, am! Platinum 

Foi many ycais Alaska ranked third in the 
Nation in mercury pioduction, but with the 
closing of the famed Red Devil Mine, output 
dwindled. Nevertheless, the State is known 
to have mcrciiiy deposits of relatively high 
grade, and the Kuskokwim River Basin contains 
iiiimcious significant occurrences of this im- 
portant metal. Expciis say that chances aie 
good for finding moic and perhaps even bettei 
deposits. 

Silvci production in Alaska has tiaditionaliy 
been a bypioduct of gold and coppci mining, 
and has been declining with output of these 
metals. Recent increases in the price of silver, 
however, have spat Iced intciest in the lode 
deposits of the Kantishna and Hyder distiicts. 
Occmrcnccs of Icad-silvcr-iiinc oies are known 
to be niimeious; about 200,000 tons were dis- 
covered near Mt. Eiclson, and ovei 500,000 tons 
in the Groundhog Basin east of Wrangell, The 
State has produced small amounts of lead and 
zinc in the past, 

A dredging operation on the Salmon River— 
the only place in the Nation where platinum 
is the primary metal product- -also yields signifi- 
cant amounts of other platinum-group metals. 
Recently o/Ishore placer deposits of platinum in 


Other Mineral Products 

Alaska has tesetves of many minerals that 
piesendy arc mined only when ptices ate high, 
oi for strategic purposes, and these reset ves can 
be cx]^>ectcd to become more important in the 
futuie. Tin deposits are widely distributed 
on the Seward Peninsula. This metal also has 
been iccovered as a byproduct of placer gold 
mining in the Yukon Rivet region. Some 
30,000 tons of clnomite fot Goveinment stock-- 
piles have been recoveied from deposits on the 
Kenai Peninsula. Geologists believe that a 
systematic search would reveal additional re- 
serves. Antimony ore has been shipped from 
the Fairbanks and Kantishna districts, and some 
tungsten has been produced at Hyder (in south- 
eastern Alaska) and from the Fairbanks district. 
Tungsten mineralization has been reported at 
vaiious places throughout the State. 

Other metals that may have a place in Alaska's 
futute include nickel and beiyllium. Several 
laige low-gtade deposits of the nickel -and-iron- 
bearing mineral, pyrrhotite, arc known, and 
potentially important deposits of beryllium- 
bearing fluoi'ite were leccntly discovered on the 
Seward Peninsula. 

As a potential source of mineral supply foi 
America, Alaska stands well up among the 
States. 
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(LefO Thousands of sea lions rest on Sco Lion Rock, an 
isolated rookery near Amok Island in the Bering Sea. 
(Right) The Kodiak or brown bear is one of the largest 
species in the world, to which this member testifies. 


Fish and Wildlife 


In the drama that is Alaska, fish and wildlife 
have played a key role fiom the veiy beginning. 
Foi the aboriginal Eskimo and Indian, they were 
one main soutce of food, clothing, and shelter. 
It was the luxurious fui of the sea otter that 
tiiggered exploration and brought the first 
settleis to the. Great Land . Today, income from 
fish— mainly salmon— greatly exceeds that from 
any othei natural icsource. Here in the Land of 
the Midnight Sun, oppoi turn ties for the hunter, 
fisherman, nature observei, and photographer 
are among the best m the world. 

Big Game 

Alaska has long been famous foi its big 
game— its big beat, big moose, big heids of 
caribou, and big tales of the trophy hunter. 

Alaska blown or Kodiak beais arc the world’s 
largest land carnivores. They aie plentiful on 
Admiralty, Baianof, and Chichagof Islands, the 
Kodiak-Afognak gioup, and the Alaska Penin- 
sula. Brown beats fishing foi salmon are a 
favorite subject for many photographers. The 
slightly smaller grizzly bear roams widely 
throughout the Alaska and the Biooks Ranges 
and out onto the Arctic plain. Black bears 
range over most of Alaska. A tare, close relative 
variation of the black bear is a bluish colored 
vaiiecy known as the glacier bear. Alaska is 
perhaps best known for the white polar bear 
that stalks the ice packs off the northern Bering 
Sea and Arctic Ocean. It is solitary in habit, 
extremely capable of enduiing its harsh environ- 
ment, and rarely seen on land. 

The Alaska moose is the largest member of 
the deer family. Bulls frequently exceed a 
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weight of 1,400 pounds, and antler spreads of 
moie chan 65 to 70 inches are not unusual. 
Moose are plentiful and widely distributed 
from the rivei valleys of the southeast mainland, 
west to the tip of the Alaska Peninsula, on the 
lolling table lands of the interior, and to within 
a few miles of the Arctic coast. 

Some 300,000 caribou wander in endless 
journeys over central and northern Alaska. 
Both sexes bear an tie is but those of the male 
arc more massive. Caribou shed and lenew 
their antlers annually. Along with moose, 
caiibou ptovide the winter supply of meat for 
many Alaskans. 

On the moie than 1,100 islands of southeast 
Alaska, on those which dot Prince William 
Sound, and on Kodiak Island, the Sitka black- 
tailed deei is abundant. Generally back neai 
the glaciers and high on the slopes of the jagged 
coastal mountains from Poitland Canal to the 
Kenai, the sure-footed mountain goat feeds in 
natutal protection In the highlands of inteiior 
and Arctic Alaska is found the only all-white 
wild sheep, the white coat and the long curled 
horns of the Dali lam make it one of the most 
prized trophies of the Noi th American continent. 

Migratory Birds 

Migratory buds leach theii Alaska nesting 
places not only from ail four of the major North 
American flyways but also from the Pacific 
Ocean route, the Asiatic route, and the Arctic 
route. Some 414 species and subspecies of birds 
have been identified in Alaska and the list is 
still growing. Nearly half the birds on the 
Alaskan list ate water birds. 

In the spring, canvas back and greater scaup 
ducks from the Central Atlantic States move 
westward and then north to Alaska. Lesser 
scaup fiom the gulf coast, from the Caribbean 
islands, and fiom as far south as Panama head 
up the Mississippi fly way and on to the Alaskan 
maishes. A long list of species of eastern song- 
birds, including spariows, wood waibleis, 
thrushes, kinglets, and rusty blackbirds, also 
follow the Mississippi fly way, Fiom deep in 
Mexico, white-fronted geese and pintail ducks 
travel up the central flyway to the valleys of 
the Yukon River. Pacific fly way ducks, shore 


birds, and songbirds, follow the coast all the 
way north. But black brant and cackling geese, 
on the othet hand, leave the Biitish Columbia 
coast and fly 800 or more miles over watei to 
the Alaska Peninsula. 

Birds from the continental flyways mingle in 
Alaska with golden ploveis, wandeiing tattlers, 
bristle-thighed curlews, and other shore birds 
that winter on the Hawaiian Islands and others 
m the mid-Pacific. From the Asiatic coast 
come the green-throated loon, lufus-necked 
sandpiper, Sibciian rough-lcggcd hawk, Euro- 
pean wheatcai, and the Alaskan yellow wagtail. 

Probably the most spectacular migration in 
Alaska begins in the Aleutian and other Bering 
Sea islands and continues notch, then east 
along the Arctic coast. Enormous flocks of 
ciders, emperor geese, scoters, cliff-nesting sea 
birds, and noithern gulls can be seen each spiing 
flying along the offshore leads in the ice pack 
and across points of land enroutc to northern 
Alaska and Arctic Canada. 

Resident Birds 

Thcie are 177 species of birds that remain in 
Alaska the year aiound. The ptarmigan and 
the raven winter in the most inhospitable 
Arctic ateas. Some 2,000 trumpeter swans — 
more than half the known population — live 
within Alaska. Each year they migrate from 
the interior valleys to wintering places in 
southeastern Alaska, 

Alaska is of particular interest to the bird 
hunter. Within the State one or moie of the 
thtce species of ptarmigan, and three other 
species of grouse, can be found ncai most com- 
munities. Fifty species of waterfowl have been 
identified in Alaska and 40 of these nest there. 
Included arc 3 species of swans, 9 of geese, and 
29 of ducks. 

At Point Barrow and other Arctic points an 
almost steady stream of eiders and other sea 
ducks passes in September. On the Yukon Delta 
and the Alaska Peninsula, six species of geese, 
as well as a fine assortment of ducks, are found. 
In the south, the prolific Alaskan marshes 
produce black brant, cackling geese, and great 
numbers of white-fronted geese, Canada geese, 
scaup, pintails, green-winged teal, widgeons, 
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shovcleis, and canvasbacks. A latgc portion of 
Amcuai's lessei sandhill cianes and whistling 
swan arc ptoduced in Alaska. 

Other peimanent bird tesidents aie jays, 
woodpcckeiSj lavcns, crows, chickadees, winter 
wicns, and some spat rows. Of inteiest to bird- 
watchers is the stelJer jay, a handsome blue- 
black, cicsted Jay, the first specimen collected 
by the naturalist of the Bering expedition that 
discovered Alaska 

Fur Animals 

The search fot sables led Russia to the dis- 
covciy of Alaska in 1741. The value of the 
annual fur catch today is $1,500,000. Each 
year 6,000 Alaskans buy licenses to trap. In 
iiumbcis of pelts, muskrat trapping heads the 
list with a yearly take of 50,000 to 100,000. 
Mink and beaver follow with 15,000 to 25,000 
Other important st:)ccies include marten, land 
otter, white and blue fox, led, silvei, and cioss 
fox, lynx, ermine, hare, and squiriel. 

Timber wolves aie found everywhere from the 
islands of southeast Alaska to the Arctic coast, 
and as fai west on the Alaska Peninsula as 
Unimak Island. They range in color from black 
to white in vaiious shades and combinations 
The wolves in Alaska are among the latgest of 
theii kind in America. While the avciagc 
weight is 80 to 120 pounds, individuals weighing 
moie than 150 pounds have been taken. The 
wolvetine is the largest member of the weasel 
family. Its fiostproof fut is highly valued as 
trim foi patka hoods 

Marin e M nmm ah 

A bUt prising numbei and variety of sea 
mammals live in the wateis ofT the coast of 
Alaska. Some, like the fui seal, aic of great 
economic value; otheis, like the porpoise, aie 
merely interesting. 

The fur of the sea otter is unequalled in fine- 
ness, density, durability, and beauty. Gentle 
and trusting by nature, the sea otter was easy 
prey for hunters. Whole populations were 
wiped out. In 1911 further killing was pro- 
hibited. This piovided an opportunity foi the 
remnants of once abundant pods to become 



Reindeer, shown here in full velvel, are herded to insure 
a steady moons of support for Eskimos and other Alaskans 


Walrus, wllh their lor^g tusks and thick hides, are a much 
sought after anima!. This herd lolls in Tagiak Bay. 



leestablislied. Expeiimencal harvesting of sea 
otters was undertaken in 1961 by the Alaska 
Department of Fish and Game in cooperation 
with the Fish and Wildlife Service 
The woi Id-famous Alaska fui seal herd returns 
to the Piibilof Islands each summer. The 
islands, which he about 300 miles off the main- 
land of Alaska in the heart of the Bering Sea, 
are the natural letreat and only bleeding ground 
of the Alaska fur seal. Under international 
protection and management by the Fish and 
Wildlife Seivice, the held has been restored; 
nearly 2.7 million sealskins have been taken 
since 1911. The net profit to the Federal 
Treasury from the United States' shai'e of these 
skins has exceeded $20 million. 

Other species of seals found in Alaska’s 
waters aie the Pacific haibor seal, the ringed seal, 
the ribbon seal, and the Pacific bearded seal. 

Sea lions aie common along the Aleutian 
chain, on the Banen Islands, in Prince William 
Sound and on some of the islands m southeast 
Alaska Males arc generally twice as laigc as 
females, often measuring mote than 10 feet 
and weighing as much as a ton. 

Walrus inhabit the Beiing and Chukchi Seas, 
riding ice floes northward in spring and early 
summer and southward during fall and wintei. 
By always following the southern edge of the 
ice pack, the wait us has an aiea to haul out on 
immediately above a rich source of food. These 
huge animals attain a length of 11 to 13 feet. 
The State has created a sanctuaty in Bristol Bay 
which includes the only known shore areas on 
the American side used by certain groups for 
hauling out. 

Whales arc the mightiest mammals that ever 
lived. The white baleen, and toothed whales 
fiequent wateis off the coast of Alaska. In May 
and June as the whales swim along open leads in 
the sea ice, they are eagerly hunted by Eskimos 
ftom St. Lawrence Island northward. A kill 
means an abundance of food for months ahead. 


Fish 

A variety and abundance of fresh-water and 
salt water fish await the angler in Alaska. 
Steelhead are found in coastal streams from 
Dixon Entrance to Bristol Bay. Grayling 
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abound in the clear, fresh-water streams and 
lakes of the interior and on the Alaska Penin- 
sula. The Dolly Vaiden and arctic char are 
native to virtually all the streams of the State. 
The cutthroat trout are limited to areas from 
southeast Alaska to the western end of Prince 
William Sound. At times Dolly Varden and 
cutthroat may be taken at sea where they 
travel in schools. 

The lake trout is the largest of the chars and 
favors Alaska’s deep, cold mountain lakes, the 
Arctic lakes, and those in the Bristol area. 
Northern pike is one of the largest, most 
plentiful, and least popular of Alaska’s fresh- 
water fishes. Nevertheless, some are taken in 
the backwaters, sloughs, and lakes of interior 
Alaska. The sheefish, or inconnu, also is found 
in Alaska wheic it is native to the Kuskokwin, 
Yukon, Kobuk, and other large streams north 
through the Arctic. The sheefish is large, 
powerful, and a worthy antagonist. Ten to 25 
pounds are common weights, but some over 80 
pounds have been taken. 

Rainbow trout are found in the coastal rivers 
from Dixon Entrance northward and in the 
tributaties of the Kuskokwim downstream from 
Aniak. Lakes rehabilitated by the State have 
been lestockcd with rainbows and a popular 
winter ice fishery has developed. 

Highly prized by the salt water enthusiast are 
Chinook, or king, and coho, or silver salmon. 
Both species ate widely distributed and range 
north into the Arctic Ocean. They are most 
abundant in the coastal waters of the Pacific. 
Chinooks are available all year in the protected 
waters of southeast Alaska. They are deep- 
bodied, heavy fish. Catches in the 35- to 
50-pound range are common in southeast Alaska, 

Both chinook and coho salmon also contribute 
to commetcial fisheries, for their rich flesh is of 
gout met quality, especially when fresh, frozen, 
or lightly smoked. The other three kinds of 
Pacific salmon, however, yield even larger com- 
mercial harvest. These are the pink, red, and 


Brown bears usually keep to the thickets, except for 
excursions to the streams during the salmon season. 
Caribou stocked on Adak Island in 1958-59 increased 
sufficiently to permit an open season in 1964. 
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The yield oF the sea affects nearly everyone from the commercial fisherman of the south to the Eskimo up north. 


chum salmon, the fish that appeal mostly in the 
biiglitly labeled cans on the supet market 
shelves. 

Commercial Salmon Fishing 

The annual salmon ‘spawning drama has 
taken place in the Alaskan wilderness for eons. 
It provided such an abundance of food to the 
first human inhabitants of this land that they 
had spare time for the native ait and craftwork 
in which they became so highly skilled. The 
salmon rims accounted for the suigc of Ameiican 
industry into the State at about the turn of the 
century, The seemingly endless abundance 
of the adult salmon migrations astonished these 
newcomcis, who immediately set about catching 
and canning as many as possible. 

When the schools of migtating adults ap- 
proach the coastline and begin their jouiney 
upriver, American fisheimen harvest their share 
of the bounty. Trolling boats tiail 55ig2:agging 
silver spoons and twirling heriing “plugs’* 
to catch Chinooks and cohos. Powerful purse 
seiners locate schools of salmon and encircle 
them with giant nets. Gill nets set along 
beaches and off mouths of majot rivers ensnare 


further portions of the runs. Fishwlieels 
powered by river current and short sections of 
gill net exact a further toll to provide native 
inhabitants and their dogs with winter food. 
It is no wonder that the portion of the run that 
successfully eludes the fisherman to reach the 
spawning grounds is called “the escapement.*' 

The early superabundance of salmon was 
rapidly skimmed o/f and the runs began a 
gradual decline that has only recently shown 
signs of revel sal. The five species of Pacific 
salmon, however, still piovide the lion's shaic 
of the Alaskan commercial fisheries production. 
Both ever-expanding store of knowledge about 
their life cycle and enlightened management 
measures now in effect assure the continuing 
restoration of these immensely valuable living 
resources. 

Shellfish 

King and Dungeness crabs rank first and 
second respectively on the list of Alaskan com- 
mercial shellfish. Both are taken by baited 
wire-mesh traps called “pots” placed in con- 
tinental shelf waters off Alaska. Russia and 
Japan also fish the valuable king crab stocks, 
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King crabs, which can weigh as much as 15 pounds each, are one of Alaska's most popular exports, 


but these countries use tangle nets which they 
set on the bottom to ensnare the longleggcd 
creatures. The delicate flavor of both types 
of Alaskan crab meat commands a premium 
market price. 

Alaskan shrimp resources are harvested m a 
few places by means of pots and by trawls, which 
are large, bag-shaped nets dragged slowly along 
the ocean bottom. Several s^Decies are taken, 
but the tiny, flavorsome pink shrimp provides 
the largest commercial harvest. The shrimp aie 
cooked at the processing plant and meat is 
picked from the tails by hand for cold packing. 
Complicated machines to remove the meats have 
lecendy been brought to Alaska. Although 
such equipment can relieve workeis of tedious 
hand picking, the resulting product is less 
flavorful and not as brightly colored as the hand 
picked meats. 

Commercial Vish 

Halibut are bottom-dwelling flatfish that are 
broadly distributed on the banks and shoals 
oif the Alaskan coastline. Many who fish 
Alaskan waters in small boats have had the 
experience of being towed about helplessly by a 
solidly hooked halibut until the monster finally 


settled into the depths and broke the line. 
Halibut sustain a large, valuable fisheiy. They 
are taken commercially by long lines of baited 
hooks strung along the ocean floor. Most 
halibut are frozen and glazed with ice before 
shipment to the "Lower 48,” where they aie cut 
into maikcc-sized portions. Halibut taken in 
the fishery commonly weigh more than 100 
pounds; the record is over 500 pounds. A 
truckload of glazed halibut of barn-door size 
IS truly a sight to behold. 

Herring are small, green-backed fish that occur 
in massive schools in many Alaskan waters. 
They live in constant peril, for they ate fair 
game for most picdaceous fish and for many sea 
birds and are an impoitant food item for salmon. 
Herring have been extensively fished by means 
of commercial purse seine boats. The catch is 
cooked to produce meal and oil. 

Many other Alaskan stocks, including aba- 
lone, scallops, cod, flounder, and lockfish are 
not commercially utilrzed at all, and their 
general numbers and distribution are not well 
known. The promise offered by these various 
species is one of the bright spots in Alaska’s 
fishing future. 
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The skiing conditions arc excellent to ideal almost all 
year round at Mt. Aleyska, not far from Anchorage. 


Though tourism lanks fourth ainon^ the 
State’s mdustnes, Alaska's outdoor jccieation 
potential has hardly been tapped. Plan nets 
estimate that use of Alaska’s lecreation resources 
will increase threefold to fiftecnfold by 1970. 

Alaska is one of the few remaining places 
wheie men still can find wilderness tianquility. 
Hetc, in this Great Land, there is the challenge 
and the opportunity to preserve for the futuie — 
to piofit from the mistakes and poot planning 
that have plagued "last frontlets" down through 
history. 


State Parks 

The Alaska State park system consists of 58 
campgrounds, 8 picnic waysides, 2 historic sites, 
1 recreation area, and 1 scenic wayside. About 
50 of these campgrounds weie taken over ready 
made from the Bureau of Land Management in 
1959 when Alaska became a State, 

Since the State park system is so new, it 
cannot yet offer resort hotels, fine lodges, 
electricity, cookhouses, community halls, nature 
guides, and otganized activities. But the camp- 
ing aieas have other attractions. They are 
clean, unclutteied and secluded, well off the 
highways and away from the clusters of civilissa- 
tion, quiet and restful, with fish and wildlife 
undisturbed. 

Although most of the campgrounds are near 
streams or lakes, they have no developed water 
systems. Most campers carry dt inking water. 
Some puiify stieam water by boiling it for 20 
minutes. 

Many visitois wonder about the danger from 
bears and other wildlife in the campgiounds. 
The chances of dangerous wild animals wander- 
ing into well populated campgrounds are l emote. 
Still, it is best not to leave open food in the area 
as a temptation to them. 

Campers should always be careful with fire. 
Within the past 70 years more than threeTourths 
of Alaska's forest aiea has been burned over. 
In dry, remote ateas, fighting foiest and tundra 
fires is extremely difficult and expensive. 

Further details on the recreation areas main- 
tained by the State of Alaska are presented in an 
up-to-date, illustrated booklet, "Camping Under 
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the Midnight Sun.’* Free copies arc available 
from : State Division of Lands, 344 Sixth Avenue, 
Anchorage, Alaska, 99501. 


National Forests 

The two National Forests in Alaska are in 
coastal aieas: the Tongass encompasses more 
than 16 million acres including the mainland 
strip and large offshore islands that make up the 
southeastern region of the State; the Chngach 
encompasses moie than 4 million acres including 
the mainland strip around Prince William Sound, 
the islands within the sound, Afognak Island, 
and part of the Kcnai Peninsula, 

These foies ts offer diverse outdoor oppor- 
tunities: spectacular landscapes dominated by 
mountains and glaciers; fresh-water, as well as 
salt water angling; abundant big game. For 
the adventurous and for those who like to picnic 
or camp at developed facilities close to civilisa- 
tion, Alaska has many attractions. 

Mindful of the “last fionticr” image that 
most people have about the 49th State, the 
Depaitment of Agriculture’s Forest Service has 
tailoicd a recreation improvement program to 
retain the natural quality of this country pro- 
viding only the minimum conveniences that 
modern travelets have come to expect. 

Public-use cabins are maintained in prime 
hunting and fishing areas, accessible only by 
charter planes or boats fiom neighboring com- 
munities. Also available are campgrounds de- 
signed for tents and nailers, and picnic grounds 
ranking with the best in the “Lower 48.” 
These are at sites on National Foiest lands 
within short driving distance of neighboring 
communities. 

The Forest Service has also set aside two larger 
lecreation areas; One at Portage Glacier , 50 miles 
southeast of Anchorage, and anothei at Menden- 
hall Glacier, 14 miles outside Juneau. At the 
Mendenhall Glacier is found the only facility 
of its kind in the world — a visitor center where 
forest naturalists aic on hand to give the tourist 
information on glaciology and related subjects. 
This visitor center has become a worldwide 
attraction since it was first opened in 1962, 

Two scenic areas have been set aside on the 
Tongass National Forest: the Ruclyerd Bay- 



Walker Cove area~-60 miles east of Ketchikan; 
and the Tracy Arm-Fords Terror area, accessible 
by charter boat from Juneau. Attractions in- 
clude Indian villages, totem poles, and com- 
munity houses from the totemic culture; 
historical evidence of eaily Russian influence in 
Alaska; and ruins of old gold mining operations. 

Reel cation map folders are available from the 
Regional Forester, U.S. Forest Service, Box 1631, 
Juneau, Alaska, 99801. 

National Parks and Monuments 

Of the four largest units of the National Park 
System, three are in Alaska — Mount McKinley 
National Park, Glacier Bay National Monu- 
ment, and Katmai National Monument. These 
three, plus the small Sitka National Monument, 
total approximately 10,830 square miles, less 
than 2 percent of the Statens vast area. In 
addition, 15 sites in Alaska are now registered 
National Historic Landmarks. 

Within Mount McKinley National Park, and 
just 250 miles south of the Arctic Circle, stands 
ice-and-snow-shrouded Mount McKinley. More 
than 20,320 feet from base to peak, it is the 
highest mountain in North America. 

The park, established in 1917, contains 1,939,- 
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493 acres and several large glacieis of the Alaska 
Range. Caribou, Dali sheep, moose, grizzly 
beats, wolves, other animals, and many birds 
inhabit the park, whcie the terrain varies from 
1,400 to 20,320 feet in elevation and is cut by 
several broad rivers. 

Extending from 2,500 to 3,000 feet above sea 
level is the circumpolar forest belt, predomi- 
nantly coniferous. The forest floor is covered 
with moss and lichens; the open spaces with 
shrubs and berry bushes, Above the timberline, 
where most of the park lies, is lock, ice, and 
alpine tundra, both wet and dry, where wild- 
floweis bloom in summer, 

The hotel and patk headquarters are at the 
park entrance, served by the Alaska Railroad 
and by the Denali Highway which is passable 
from June 1 to September 15. The park is also 
served by ait lines from Fairbanks and Anchor- 
age, and the airport near the hotel may be used 
by private airciaft. Foot trails start from the 
hotel, and visitois may arrange for cross-country 
hikes. 

The park road, open from June 1 to September 
10, winds parallel to the Alaska Range, pene- 
trating the park's scenic interior. The road 
leads to seven campgrounds; to the Eielson 
Visitor Center with its museum and displays; 


Opportunities (or wilderness campins ore unexcelled. 

through rolling tundra to Wonder Lake; and 
to Camp Denali, a small resort just outside the 
northern boundaiy. For a few days m late 
June or early July thousands of migrating cari- 
bou may be seen from the park road. 

Visitors are advised to prepare for wet weather 
and for temperatures ranging from freezing to 
80 degrees. Information may be obtained from 
the Superintendent, Mount McKinley National 
Park, McKinley Paik, Alaska, 99755. 

Glacier Bay l^aP tonal Monument consists of 
more than 2 million acres It is over 90 miles 
wide and stretches some 70 miles along the 
southeast coast of Alaska. Here is the world’s 
most spectacular display of great tidewater 
glaciers, and here also is a wilderness of forests 
and snow-clad peaks. Here live the coastal 
brown bear; grizzlies; black bear; the rare 
glacier bear; Sitka blacktail deer; mountain 
goats m lofty crags; porpoises and seals in the 
bay; and great numbers of waterfowl. 

The monument lies between two parallel 
mountain ranges loftier than any m the United 
States outside Alaska. On the east is St. Elias 
Range, largely unmapped and unexplored. To 
the west lies the snowy Fairweather Range 
culminating in 15,320-foot Mount Fairweather, 
Glacier Bay itself, with its branching tidal 
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inlets, extends about 50 miles inland. It is fed 
by glacieis that descend from the smtounding 
mountains. Islands stud the Bay, some low and 
densely wooded, otheis steep and largely treeless 
and ate used as rookeries by thousands of sea- 
buds. Small bays of great beauty also indent 
the monument's coast* 

Headquaiters for the monument is at Bartlett 
Cove, about 100 miles fiom Juneau by boat and 
half an hour by air. Small boats tequire charts 
and need about a day for the tiip; storms are 
fiequent, and there is danger from falling glaciei 
ICC. Several American and Canadian companies 
offer tourist cruises. Travel infotmation is 
available fiom the Alaska Visitor's Association, 
Juneau; other infoimation, fiom the Supet- 
intcndent, Glacier Bay National Monument, 
Box 1781, Juneau, Alaska, 99801. 

Remote, wild katmai national monument 
with 2,697,590 acres on the Alaska Peninsula, 
IS larger than any other park oi monument in 
the National Park System. It is also the home 
of the woild's largest land catnivoie, the big 
coastal blown beat . The monument's 100 mtles 
of ocean bays, fiotds, and lagoons arc backed 
by the Aleutian Range of glaciet -covered peaks 
and volcanic-crater lakes. Behind these lies a 
wilderness of forests, great lake chains, and the 
famous Valley of Ten Thousand Smokes which, 
though now almost inactive, was the scene in 
1912 of one of the gieatcst volcanic eruptions m 
history. 

Isolated Katmai can be icached only by the 
thiee airlines which serve the King Salmon air 
terminal. From hete bush planes on floats make 
regular (lights to the Brooks River and Grosvenor 
Lake Camps from June 1 through Septembei. 
These camps, on great inland lakes, have cabins, 
mess halls, and tents with wooden frames, 
floors, and oil heaters. Visitois may camp 
anywhere, however, after obtaining a flic 
permit. 

Sightseeing trips by small boats go horn lake 
to lake, sometimes with a shott poitage between 
lakes, Dus trips to the Valley of Ten Thousand 
Smokes leave from the Brooks River area. 
Float planes fly above fiords, lagoons, and 
waterfalls, over the Valley of Ten Thousand 
Smokes, and over the lake-filled craters of 
Mount Katmai and Kaguyak Volcano. 


Visitors can see moose as well as bald eagles, 
swans, ducks, geese, and othei birds. The area 
is mostly treeless, although there are grasses and 
low-growing plants and there are some spruce 
fotests. Fishing is permitted, but Alaska State 
licenses arc required and visitors should obtain 
a copy of fishing regulations^ — ^as well as other 
information — from the Super in tendent at Mount 
McKinley National Park. Visitors should be 
prepared for violent wind and rains tot ms. 

SMa National Monument ^ 54 acres on Bar an of 
Island in southeastern Alaska, was established 
in 1910 to preserve the stockade site where the 
Sitka Indians made their last stand against the 
Russian settlers, and to protect an outstanding 
collection of totem poles that symbolize the 
histories and legends of Indian families and 
clans. 

European navigators came to the area in the 
early 1700’s. They wete followed throughout 
the 18th centuty by merchant ships from Spain, 
England, Russia, and the United States which 
came to trade for sea otter skins. In 1799 the 
Russians established a fortified post, which was 
destroyed by the Indians in 1802. Two years 
later the Russians drove the Sitkas out and 
rebuilt their settlement 6 miles from "Old 
Sitka" where the monument is now located. 

National Wildlife Refuges 

The Kenai National Moose Range, within easy 
travel of Alaska's main population center pro- 
vides recreation for more than 150,000 visitors 
a year. Extensive river systems and hundreds 
of lowland lakes lure fishermen and boating 
enthusiasts. The range has long been famous 
for big game hunting. A spectacular mountain 
and glacier system attracts wilderness travelers 
and photographers. Although wilderness- type 
camping is done throughout the range, 14 public 
campgrounds have been developed along a 
recreational road system, Rapidly expanding 
canoe route systems, hiking trails and horse 
trails lead to places where visitors may enjoy 
the natural features of the area. Yet the trails 
also preserve the undisturbed environment 
necessary for the wildlife resources. 

The Kodiak National Wildlife Refuge, world 
famous as the home of the Kodiak brown bear, 
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Recreollon at Finger Lake catrpgrownci includes boating and fishing in summer, skating parlies in winter. 
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provides hunters from many lands with trophies 
and with opportunities for photographic trips. 
Steelhead and silver salmon fishing is a memota- 
ble sidelight of hunting trips. 

The Izembek National Wildlife Range has un- 
excelled waterfowl and ptarmigan hunting in a 
wilderness setting inhabited by the brown bear 
and caribou. The range is a wild land flanked 
by snowcapped volcanos and s tot my seas. 

The Arctic National Wildlife Range in the north- 
east coiner of Alaska is an extensive aiea of 
undisturbed, arctic environment with wide 
opportunities for hunting, fishing, wilderness 
navel, and scientific study. Many other refuges, 
although lemote and without visitor facilities, 
provide rewatds to the well-equipped and self- 
sustained wildlife observer. 

All aieas of the National Wildlife Refuge 
System, dedicated to the welfare and enhance- 
ment offish and wildlife values, aic managed by 
the Fish and Wildlife Service. 


Recreation on Public Lands 

Six campgrounds are maintained on public 
lands in Alaska. 

The Eklutna Basin, nestled in an Alpine-like 
canyon 23 miles north of Anchorage on Alaska 
Highway 1 and then east 8 miles on gravel road, 


has 30 family-unit campsites. Fresh water, 
glacial streams with beautiful waterfalls, and 
large spruce and cottonwood trees decorate the 
area. The toe of Eklutna Glacier is at the far 
end of the canyon. Dali sheep and mountain 
goat usually can be seen along the canyon walls. 
Bear, moose, fox, coyote, ptarmigan, and spruce 
grouse also inhabit the basin. 

Fifty miles north of Anchorage in the Palmer 
area, the Finger Lake 10-family unit camp- 
ground is easy to reach. Fishing there is supeib 
in early spiing. In summer there are many 
boating and water-skiing enthusiasts at Finger 
Lake, and in winter skating parties and ice 
fishing arc main attractions. 

Because of its location, mile 1422 of the 
Alaska Highway, the Big Delta campground is 
often filled to its six-unit capacity. The area is 
level and its beauty is enhanced by thick stands 
of spruce. An adjacent landing strip offers a 
convenience to air-minded recreationists. Bison 
roam the area, waterfowl abound in nearby 
lakes, and clearwater streams boast excellent 
trout fishing. 

The 10-family unit Eagle Campground is at 
the north end of the Taylor Highway near the 
Yukon River; near historic Fort Egbert military 
site; and near the frontier town of Eagle, first 
incorporated “city" in Interior Alaska. Float 
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tL'ails make it possible to launch a boat at 
Dawson City> Canada, to cruise down the Yukon 
to Eagle, Circle, oi Tanana; and then follow the 
Tanana and Chena Rivers to Fairbanks. The 
Eagle area is untivaled for hunting, fishing, 
sightseeing, nature study, berry picking, and 
even prospecting. 

Float-equipped aircraft arc needed to get to 
remote Mankometi Lake Recreation Area, several 
minutes flying time east of Paxson Lake. Es- 
pecially appealing aie its scenery, big game, 
good fishing, and lack of crowds. 

One hundred-twenty miles north of Anchot- 
age, Byei Lake is a few minutes by air from 
Talkeetna. The only way to get there now is 
by float plane; however, a highway is being 
constructed. Often a dozen planes at a time are 
seen on the lake. Thete is good moose and bear 
hunting and outstanding fishing. Among its 
other scenic values is a breathtaking view of 
Mt, McKinley. 

Private Recreational Services 

Private enterprise in Alaska also finds a 
growing opportunity in serving the needs of 
outdoor recreationists. Commercial airlines, 
bush pilots, hotels, ski resorts, professional 
guides for big game hunters, photographers, 


(Lcll) The Kenai Peninsula, known for big game and 
woodland scenery, aitracts thousands of visitors. 

(Above) The Chugach Mountains frame this lake where 
anglers of all sizes are eager to join the Eulachon catch. 


sporting goods stores, gift shops, and dozens 
of other businesses all cater to the touiisc trade 
as well as to local recreationists. Several air- 
lines stage guided tours to all parts of the State, 
including the remote Eskimo village of Barrow. 
Some 250 professional guides supplement their 
income by working with trophy hunters and 
sportsmen from all over the world. Skiing is 
popular in 13 developed areas. At Mt, Alyeska 
neat Anchorage double chair lifts ate in use. 
On the upper slopes skiing is a year-round sport. 


Information tables listing major Federal, 
State, and local recreation areas in 
Alaska and a location map appear on the 
following pages. The acreage, type of 
visitor use, and outdoor activities avail- 
able at the various parks, forests, and 
recreation sites can be found by reading 
across the table. 
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Alaska Outdoor Recreation Guide 


How To Use This Guide 

Information on major areas offering recreation is given in the listings 
on the following pages. Each area can be located on the map by 
matching its number with the corresponding number on the map. 
Symbols on the map represent types of areas* Letters after the 
numbers refer to Pederal (N), State (S), local (L), and quasi -public 
and private (P). Only major interstate highways and major cities 
ate shown on the map. A road map will provide exact routes to 
those areas you may wish to visit. 



Park: Mount McKinley National Park 
Recreation areas: 

Delta Junction (BLM). 

Finger Lake (BLM) . . , , ^ . 

Monuments: 

Scientific: 

Katmai National Monument 

Glacier Bay National Monument. 

Historic: Sitka National Monument 

Forests: 

Cliugach National Forest 

Tongass National Forest .... .... 

Wilderness: 

Tracy Arm Scenic Area 

Rudyerd Cove Scenic Area . 

Wildlife areas: 

Arctic National Wildlife Range . , * 

Chamisso Island National Wildlife Refuge 

Kcnai National Moose Range. 

Tuxedni National Wildlife Refuge . 

Clarence Rhode National Wildlife Range. . . . 
Hazen Bay National Wildlife Refuge , 

Nunivak National Wildlife Refuge 

Bering Sea National Wildlife Refuge 

St Lazaria National Wildlife Refuge 

Kadiak National Wildlife Refuge 

Seniidl National Wildlife Refuge 

Pribilof Islands Reservation 

Izembcc Bay Najtional Wildlife Range . . . , * . 

Simeonof National Wildlife Refuge 

Hazy Island National Wildlife Refuge 

Forrester Island National Wildlife Refuge, . . 

Bogoslof National Wildlife Refuge 

Aleutian National Wildlife Refuge 
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Tangle Lakes Campgiound Wayside (4). . . . 
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Donnelly Creek Campground Wayside 
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Dry Creek Campground Wayside. 
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Paxson Lake Campground Wayside 
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Ciearwatcr-Alcan Campground Wayside . . 
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Sears Creek Campground Wayside ... . 
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Moon Lake Campground Wayside .... 
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AhtelJ Creek Campground Wayside ... . 
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Glearwater-Slana Campground Wayside 
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Lake view Campground Wayside 
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Dcadman Lake Campground Wayside 
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Gardner Creek Campground Wayside 
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Liberty Falls Campground Wayside 
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One Mile Lake Campground Wayside . . 
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Blueberry Lake Campground Wayside . ... 
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Twelve Mile Picnic Wayside 
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Nine Mile Picnic Wayside 
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STATE — Continued 

GJacier Road Campgioiind Wayside. . . 
Glacier Road No. 2 Campground Wayside. . 
Worthington Glacier Campground Wayside 
Little Tonsina Campground Wayside .... 
Squirrel Creek Campground Wayside . ... 
Little Nelcluna Campgiound Wayside (^). . . . 
Matanuska Glacier Campground Wayside. . 
Mat anil ska River Campground Wayside 

Moose Greek Campground Wayside 

Thunderbird Falls Picnic Wayside 

Peters Cicek Campground Wayside 

Eagle River Campgiound Way.sidc . . . . 

Big Lake No. 1 Campground Wayside 
Big Lake No. 2 Campgiound Wayside . . . . 
Willow Creek Campgiound Wayside. . . 

Rackey Lake Picnic Wayside 

McPIugh Cicck Picnic Wayside 

Bird Creek Campgiound Wayside {4) . 

Bernice Lake Campgiound Wayside 

Johnson Lake Campground Wayside, . 
Ninilchlk Campground Wayside. . 

Stariski Greek Campground Wayside 

Anchor River Campground Wayside (4) 
Homer Spit Campground Wayside (^0 
Mosquito Lake Campgiound Wayside {4) . . 
Portage Cove Scenic Wayside {4), , . 

Sandy Beach Picnic Wayside . . . 

Halibut Point Picnic Wayside 

Refuge Gove Campgiound Wayside 

Monuments 1 Plistoric: 

Will Rogcis- Wiley Post Historical Monument. 
Baranof Castle Hi.stoncal Monument 
Totem Bight Historical Monument . 

MAJOR LOCAL 

Parksi 

Skagway Public Park, 

Saxman Totem Park. . . . 

Rcci cation area: Falls Ciock Recreation Aiea 
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footnotes . . (7) indicates water surface over 10,000 acies. | 

(2) Recreation areas on hnds administered bj the Department of the hUertor's Bureau of Land Management, 
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Playing a vjtal role m agriculture, In power production, 
in Industry, and in recreation, Alaskans abundant water 
supply is one of the State's greatest resources. 


Water and Power 


In terms of income from natural resources, 
Alaska's waters have been more valuable than 
her lands. In terms of potential hydroelectric 
power, her water lesources are still virtually 
untouched, waiting to be harnessed and put 
to future use in building the State. 

In the early days, Alaska’s waters were the 
lifeblood of the flourishing mining industry— 
both for working the gold fields and foi trans- 
portation, The coastal rivers and streams sup- 
port the great salmon luns that have helped to 
make fishing a major Alaskan industry. 

Alaska's water resources are extensive and 
impressive. There arc approximately 3 million 
fresh-water lakes of 20 acres or more in area in 
Alaska and about 10,300 streams and rivers with 
a combined length of over 82,000 miles. The 
total annual runoff of Alaska streams is esti- 
mated to be about 300 million acre-feet, about 
half of which comes from the Yukon River. 





Ground Water 

Little use is made of underground water re- 
sources in Alaska; most public water systems 
use surface supplies. Exceptions are Anchorage, 
which obtains part of its supply from wells; 
Fairbanks, where most of the supply comes 
from wells; and Juneau, which recently began 
using ground water. 

The present small populations and generally 
undeveloped condition of the State have not 
yet created a heavy demand for ground water, 
but with continuing municipal, industrial and 
population growth, ground water will become 
increasingly important. The use of ground 
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Above IS the site of the proposed Rampart Dam project 


on the Yukon River 100 miles northwest of fairbanks. 


water in Alaska is also complicated by the 
high iron content and organic mattci of the 
water. Freezing conditions called Permafrost 
in western and northern Alaska, and scarcity 
of the acquifer water supply in the southeastern 
part, aie also major pioblems 

Hydroelectric Potver 

Alaska has a tremendous hydioelectric power 
potential. Approximately 18 million con- 
tinuous kilowatts, producing 160 billion kilo- 
watt-hours of energy annually, could be 
developed at identified sites about four times 
the present combined capability of all Federal 
ptojccts in the Columbia River Basin. The 
peak load for all of Alaska is about 200,000 
kilowatts, but estimated future load growth 
for the next 10 years is about 7 percent a yeai, 
a little larger than the national average. 

Present hydroelectric development consists of 
small plants seiving limited geographic areas. 
The largest of these plants is the Bureau of 
Reclamation's 30,000-kilowatt Eklutna Pioject 
which serves the Greater Anchorage area and 
the famous Matanuska Valley, Another in 
this area is the 15,000~kilowatt Cooper Lake 
Plant on the Kenai Peninsula, operated by the 


Chugach Electric Association. Other smaller 
plants serve the Fairbanks, Juneau, Ketchikan, 
Metlakatla, Petersburg, and Sitka areas. 

Federal Projects Authorized 

Two 1 datively small liydiodccrric projects 
have been authorized for Federal constuiction. 
The Crater-Long Lakes Division of the Siictti- 
sham project, now in the prccoiisctuctioii stage, 
will have 60,000 kilowatts and serve the Juneau- 
Douglas area. The Bradley Lake project on 
the Kenai Peninsula has been authorized, but 
construction funds have not yet been appro- 
priated. It would have a capacity of 64,000 
kilowatts and, with an accompanying transmis- 
sion system, could help support loads in the 
fast growing Anchorage area. 

However, with the present rate of develop- 
ment of natural gas in the Cook Inlet area and 
the lowering cost of production of electric 
energy, both from gas and mine-mouth coal 
plants, projects such as Bradley Lake will 
probably supply reasonably priced jxmking 
power. 

Power From Alaskans Riders 

Of the large hydroelectric potentials of the 
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State, the Yukon River is the most impicssivc. 
One of the gieat tivers on the Notth Ameiican 
continent, it liscs in the Yukon Territory of 
Canada and drains a total area of 330,000 square 
miles, of which approximately 220,000 he with- 
in Alaska. The Yukon flows in a gigantic arc 
across the highlands of the State to empty into 
the Bering Sea more than 1,800 iivcr miles west 
of the river’s origin. Twelve hundted miles of 
the main stem lie within the boundaries of 
Alaska. 

The major power development on the Yukon 
could be the Rampart site which could have a 
capacity of 5 million kilowatts and an annual 
energy output of 34 billion kilowatt-hours, one 
of the largest hydroelectric developments in 
Notth America, Its storage capacity would 
equal L3 billion acre-feet of water, making it 
the biggest reservoir in the world. With a sur- 
face area of nearly 7 million acres, the leservoir 
would be larger than Lake Erie and it would 
take about 20 years to 611. Proposed location 
for the huge dam is near the geographic centet 
of the State, 756 miles upriver from the mouth 
of the Yukon. 

Of course, other factors besides power poten- 
tial of the Rampart site must also be considered. 
Studies ate now underway to determine probable 
impact on the Alaska Natives in the area; effect 
on fish, migratory waterfowl, and wildlife; and 
the influence on other natural resources; lecrea- 
tion; and the general economy of the State. 

A second majoi development under consideia- 
tion on the Yukon is the Wood chopper site at 
the headwaters of the proposed Rampart 
leservoir. It would have a capacity of 2,160,000 
kilowatts and would generate 14 billion kilo- 
watt-hours of energy annually. 

Upstream from Woodchoppei, the Yukon- 
Taiya site could provide for diversion of part of 
the Yukon River flow through the coastal 
mountains where it would develop about 2,200 
feet of head in a powerplant near tidewater. 
This huge project would have 3,200,000 kilo- 
watts of capacity and would generate 21 billion 
kilowatt-hours annually. It would be an inter- 
national project, for the water would be diverted 
from Canada . The powerplant would be located 
near Skagway, Alaska. 

Another major potential development is on 


the Copper River, the State's third largest. The 
Copper Rivet Basin lies m Alaska’s south- 
central region, north of the massive Coastal 
Range. The Wood Canyon site could accom- 
modate the construction of the world's highest 
dam with a maximum height of moie than 1,000 
feet above streambed. The powerplant could 
have a capacity of 3,600,000 kilowatts and an 
annual energy production of 22 billion kilowatt- 
hours. 

These are only the largest of the many hydro- 
electric potentials that could be developed. 
There are also many smaller projects that could 
fuinish power for industries and municipalities 
in lemote parts of the State. 

The extremely cold and prolonged winter in 
the interior and northern regions of Alaska, the 
remoteness of some potential damsites, density 
of population, existence of assured markets, and 
possible effects on fish, wildlife, and other 
natiual rcsouices are all factors to be evaluated 
in planning the development of water power 
for the State. 

Under present conditions, many sites would 
not be economically feasible for development. 
However, as Alaska develops, there will be an 
increasing need for the development of its water 
and power. 

Water Pollution 

Water pollution in Alaska is not a statewide 
problem at the moment, although in numerous 
areas such pollution is becoming serious. Raw 
sewage discharge in the greater Anchorage area 
has resulted in gross pollution of Cook Inlet. 
The threat to groundwater quality m both the 
Fairbanks and Anchorage areas, is due to sub- 
surface sewage disposal in the fringe areas where 
there arc no municipal sewage collection systems. 

Mining and construction have resulted in local 
silting of streams and concurrent damage to 
fishery resources. Waste discharged from sea- 
food canneries, pulp mills, and oil producing 
corporations poses a threat to both stream and 
coastal watei quality in the Kenai Peninsula 
and in southeastern Alaska. Waste collection 
and treatment facilities at native villages, munic- 
ipalities, industrial and military installations, 
and similiar sites would eliminate the more 
serious pollution problems. 
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Land and Forests 


“Free lancl“ was the cry that has rolled across 
the prairies, resounded over the deserts, and 
boomed from the mountain peaks of America 
for more than a century. It lured settlers in the 
covered wagon days of the Early West. Now, 
the cry is “Free land in Alaska!** 

True, Alaska does have ample land, but it is 
not free — and never has been. Even the home- 
steader pays much in sweat of the pioneer brow, 
m sacrifice in living standards, in haidship, in 
heartache, and in heavy expense. 

The old patterns of settlement and land 
development in Alaska are rapidly changing. 
Under the provisions of the Statehood Act, 
Alaska is permitted to select 103 million acres of 
public domain land— an area the size of Califor- 
nia— over a 25-year period, As the State re- 


ceives title to this land, it becomes available for 
sale or modified homesteading under a modem 
system of State laws and regulations. The 
Federal Government is also improving its 
methods of land distribution. 

Agricnltnre 

Alaska's long hours of summer sunlight are 
adapted to the growing of many varieties of 
vegetables and cereals. Principal crops are 
potatoes, lettuce, carrots, celery, and cabbage. 
Daily products comprise about half of the com- 
mercial farm production and poultry accounts 
for about one-tenth. 

Farming areas in southeastern Alaska are 
small and scattered, usually being located on 
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the deltas of eiecks or rivers. A laigc propoi tion 
are daii ics or poiilti y ranches, nccause of heavy 
piecipiLiition, crops that upcn in Cential Alaska 
such as tomatoes, squash, and ciicumbcjs cannot 
be giown on the southern seaboard in spite of 
a J 72-day growing season. 

In the Mataniiska Valley, noithcasc of 
Anchorage, about 8,000 acres arc under cultiva- 
tion pioducing dairy pioducts, meat, poultry, 
eggs, and vegetables. Potatoes and gaidcn veg- 
etables are leading ciops in the fci tile Matanuska 
Valley fanning tegion. 

The Tanana Valley, near Fairbanks, is second 
in importance to the Matanuska Valley area in 
agiicultural pioduction. Small grains grow well 
in the interior, i-laidy wheats have been intro- 
duced from Sibeiia, and much exixiimciital woik 


(Left) Once a wilderness, the fertile Matanuska Valley 
now produces 70 percent of Alaska's farm income and 
contairrs over half of its cultivated land. (Above) A 
giant Sitka spruce plummets to the ground; forest products 
rank second only to Alaska's fisheries. 

has been cairicd out. Intense heat plus long 
daylight houis makes faimmg successful in the 
Tanana Valley and in othei intctioi locations 
fa voted with fcitilc soil. 

Agriculture in Alaska is in its infancy. Only 
8 to 10 |xicent of the State’s food rcquiiements 
arc ptoduced locally The rest has to be shipped 
ftom othei areas. In 1965 there wcic 380 faims 
with an acreage of 900,000^ 820,000 acies in 
grazing lands and 80,000 acres of land in farms. 
Value of livestock on farms was $2,556,000, 

The annual value of agricultmal pioduction 
was around $3 million in the 1950's, rising to 
$4 million in the 1960’s. Farming development 
has been encouraged by an agricultural extension 
service, a farm loan program, and several agri- 









culcui.ll I CSC arch stations By the second half of 
the 20th ccntuiy sod surveys and classification 
had covered 1,900,000 acies. 

Homesteads 

During the 65 years that Alaska has been 
open CO homesteading, much has been wiitten 
about land free for the asking and about the 
glamour of carving a home out of the wilderness. 
Most of the infotmation is either false or exag- 
gerated. Heie are a few statistics from a recent 
study’ 

Nuwlfer Acres 

i-lomesre,ids proved up and patented 3, 253 39d, 000 

Homestead entries filed but not patented . 6, 895 B46, 000 

Homesteads now being used for agi iculture <100 80, 000 

(Area under cultivation) 26, 000 

H omestcads being used sol ely for 1 csidcn ce 1 , 000 1 30, 000 

Patented homesteads not being used for 
agriculture 1,000 130,000 

This means that only 4 percent of all home- 
steads attempted and only 12 percent of all home- 
steads patented are being used for farming— the 
put pose intended under the Homestead Act. 
Only about 33 pel cent of the pci sons who applied 
for homesteads were able to fulfill the icquirc- 
ments and get title to the land. 

What causes these failures? In the first place, 
homesteading in Alaska is tough. Land suit- 
able for farming is indeed limited. Isolation 
and high costs are also bairieis. Lack of sound 
information still leads to many a misguided 
ventutc. These are just a few of the reasons. 

Proving up a homestead is not the only way 
to acquire title to public domain land in Alaska. 
Land is also transferred to citiisens, to organiza- 
tions, and to communities in the town sites, 
native allotments, homesites, headquarters sites, 
small tracts, trade and manufacturing sites, 
lecreation and public purposes sites, and similar 
tracts. 

Forests 

Roughly 33 percent of Alaska’s land is foies ted 
but only 27 percent, or 32,800,000 acres is 
classed as commercially productive. Lands in 
the interior support 106 million acres of forests, 
while coastal stands cover less than 6 million 


acies. Yet, of the 225 billion board-feet of 
sawmill timhet in Alaska, 82 pci cent is in 
coastal foies ts 

Distinctly difTcrent ty(xs of forest giow in the 
two zones. The intciior forests arc a part of 
the boreal, oi far northern fotests of the conti- 
nent. They aic generally concentrated along 
the vast river systems of central Alaska. The 
coastal foies t is a northern extension of the 
Pacific Northwest forest with its most western 
limit aiound Kodiak, Alaska. Most of the 
coastal foies t area is within the National 
Foicsts, 

Dense stands of hemlock and Sitka spruce in 
coastal Alaska ate seldom continuous over large 
aicas or watersheds. Instead they aie intci- 
s^xrsed with rugged, mountainous slopes, 
muskegs, lakes, streams, and stands of im- 
incrchatitablc timbci. Western hemlock is the 
piedominant six:cics, making up appioxiinately 
61 percent of the stand, while Sitka spruce 
accounts for another 34 [x^rcent. Other species 
include Wcsteui red cedar and Alaska cedar, 
also called yellow cedar. 

In the interior, white spruce-birch forests, 
ficquently mixed with asix^n, ex tend northward 
from the coastal mountains to the Arctic tundra. 
The best of these stands occur on the lower 
slopes of the river valleys, such as the Copi>cr, 
Matanuska, Siisitna, Kuskokwim, Tan an a, mid 
Yukon, and their main tributaries. 

Dwarfed black spruce foims dense thickets on 
boggy flats and muskeg. Other species tif no 
present commercial timber value include quaking 
asixn, balsam poplar, willow, and tamarack. 

More than 99 fierccnc of the timber cut on 
National Forest lands comes ftom the "ibngass 
National Forest in Southeast Alaska, the State's 
wettest region, Piccipitation at Ketchikan, for 
example, averages 152 inches a year, while 
the annual mean rainfall at Juneau is 83 inches, 
which is fairly representative of Southeast 
Alaska. In this cool and wet climate, the 
timber stands yield approximately 35,000 board 
feet per acre. It is estimated that a 110-year- 
old second growth timbei stand will yield 65 
to 80 thousand board feet per acre. Eighty 
percent of the timber cut ftom the Tongass 
is used for the pi eduction of pulp. The annual 
cut is about 500 million board-feet. 
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The natural resource functions of the Federal agencies represented in this booklet 
are extensive and detailed and are only briefly described. Additional information 
can be obtained by contacting the offices noted in the following programs section. 
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The Alaska Railroad 



The Alaska Railroad — pioneer in freight transport. 


In accordance with a 1914 Act of Congress, 
The Alaska Railroad has been aiding in the 
development of Alaskan natural resources and 
helping in the logistic support of the Alaskan 
defense establishment for half a century. In 
a ceremonial sense, the Alaska Railroad was 
completed in 1923. In reality, it was not com- 
pleted until it was rehabilitated to modern 
U.S. railroad standards after original track and 
equipment wore out during World War 11. 

The Alaska Railroad is owned by the United 
States and operated by the Department of the 
Interior. It is now a $125 million property 
with an annual gross income of about $15 mil- 
lion. It had been self-supporting for many 
yeats until the gieat earthquake of March 1964“ 
temporarily it is hoped— greatly increased 
operating costs and changed traffic patterns to 
the deti linen t of rail revenues. 

The Alaska Railroad has 482 miles of main 
line track extending from the ice-free ports of 
Seward and Whittier— through the headquarters 
city of Anchoiagc— to Fairbanks, about a 
hundred miles below the Arctic Circle. 

Seatrain service to Whittier from Seattle, 
Wash., and from Prince Rupert and Vancouver, 
British Columbia, has been a major recent 
development. Freight cars from many States 
aic now commonplace throughout the Alaska 
railbelt. The Alaska Railroad has been a pio- 
neer in the development of containerized freight, 
and in modern freight-handling methods. Since 


April 1963, the railroad has been subject to the 
economic regulation of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

Earthquake Damage 

The Great Alaska earthquake of March 27, 
1964, destroyed Alaska Railroad property val- 
ued at more than $25 million. Most of the 
damage occurred on the sou them end of the 
line fiom Anchorage to Whittier and Seward. 
Port facilities at Whittier also were extensively 
damaged. At Seward, a combination of earth- 
quake-caused slides, seismic waves, and burning 
oil from ruptured petroleum tanks destroyed 
dock and yard facilities. 

Alaska Railroad officials and employees be- 
gan testoration work almost immediately after 
the quake. Within a week passenger service 
was lestorcd between Anchorage and Fairbanks. 
Within a little over 3 weeks the first post- 
earthquake freight rolled slowly out of Whittier. 
And in May 1964, the railroad carried more 
tons of freight than in the same month a year 
earlier. 

More information on the operation of the 
Alaska Railroad can be obtained from the 
General Manager, The Alaska Railroad, Post 
Office Box 7-211 1, Anchorage, Alaska, 99501. 
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Construction of the Alaska Railroad dock at Seward. 


Studies of the water resources of Alaska were 
launched in 1869 by the U.S. Army Corps of 
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Engineers. When stable communities staitcd 
emerging on the northern frontiei in 1911, the 
Corps undertook civil works projects 

The civil works program of the Corps accounts 
for a $25 million investment m harbors, flood 
conttol projects, and navigation channel wotk. 
Currently, the Alaska District of the Cotps is 
building a harbor for small boats at Sitka and is 
restoring and enlarging the harbors of Homer, 
Seward, Valdez, and Cordova. Flood control 
work and hydroelectric projects are undci study. 

The Corps is completing a huge earthquake 
repair and reconstruction ptogram as the engi- 
neering agency of the Office of Emergency Plan- 
ning, and is assisting the Alaska State Housing 



A remote military station built by the Corps, 


Authority in development and construction of 
urban renevval projects for redevelopment at 
heavily damaged locations. The work includes 
the actual rebuilding of public facilities at 
Seward, Valdez, and sections of Anchorage de- 
stroyed by the 1964 earthquake, or by landslides 
and seismic sea waves caused by the March 27 
earthquake. Some rebuilding is being done at 
Scldovia and Homer because of earthquake- 
caused land subsidence. 

The Corps provides Federal assistance to the 
State and local agencies in flood emergencies. 
In fighting floods caused by ice jams, such 
assistance may take the form of blasting open 
a channel through the jam. 

The Corps is also the constiuction agent for 
the Army and Air Force in Alaska. This assign- 
men t consists of a $30 million annual program 
currently underway, dating from 1941. Total 
construction value of the network of defense is 
close to $1.5 billion. 

Multiple-phase activities of the Corps have 


stimulated the growth of Alaskan communities 
such as Anchorage, Fail banks, and Big Delta 
The Corps virtually founded the Alaska con- 
struction industry. 

Further details on authorized Corps projects 
are available in the brochure, **Water- 
Resources Development by the U.S. Army 
Corps of Engineers in Alaska,” which may be 
obtained from the District Engineer, U.S. 
Army Engineer, District Alaska, Post Office 
Box 7002, Anchorage, Alaska, 99501. 


U.S. Forest Service 


National Forests in Alaska occupy nearly 21 
million acres of south-central and southeastern 
Alaska. Besides managing the two National 
Forests, the Department of Agriculture’s Forest 
Service carries on cooperative programs with 
the State Forester in the management, piotec- 
tion, and market development of timber re- 
sources on State and private forest lands. 

National Forest Administration 

The Tongass and the Chugach— the Nation's 
largest National ForestS”-are administered by 
Forest Supervisois and their staffs under the 
direction of the Regional Forester in Juneau. 

The Tongass National Forest, which encom- 
passes more than 16 million acres covering a 
nairow mainland strip and almost all of the 
southeastern archipelago, has two administra- 



Tongass National Forest comprises 1 6 million acres, 


tivc units. The South Tongass unit is supervised 
from headquarters m Ketchikan; the North 
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Tongass unit, from headquarters in Juneau, 
The Forest Supervisoi and his staff for the 
Chugach National Forest, which encompasses 
more than 4 million acres in the Prince William 
Sound, Afognak Island, and Kenai Peninsula 
areas, has headquarters in Anchorage. 

Ten District Rangers administer areas langing 
in size ftom 700,000 acres to 4j^ million acies. 
Each District Ranger is responsible fot on-the- 
ground multiple-use management of natural 
resources. 

For the period 1961 to 1972, Forest Service 



A logger Irims his Iree in the early morning mist. 


plans for Alaska include a timber cut of 1 billion 
board-feet annually; construction of 100 camp- 
grounds and picnic sites; improvement and 
development of 11,000 acres of big game range; 
improvement of 550 miles of salmon streams and 
10,000 acres of lakes; numerous erosion control 
and stabilization projects; doubling present 
efforts against forest fires; elimination of haz- 
ardous fuels on 19,000 acres; intensified detection 
of forest insects and disease that threaten 
damage and loss; construction of 471 miles of 
multiple-use roads and 45 miles of trails. Tim- 
ber purchasers will construct an estimated 100 
miles of roads costing approximately ^6% million. 


Good progress in meeting these planned accom- 
plishments is being made. 

State and Private Cooperation 

Theie ate 3,435,000 acres of land in State and 
private owneiship and an additional 15,672,000 
acres that the State has applied for under the 
provisions of the Statehood Act of 1959* Be- 
tween 1959 and 1984, the State can select 104 
million acres from the Federal lands of Alaska. 
The State Forester will soon be responsible for an 
area larger than any now under protection in my 
other State. Already he has 19,107,000 acres 
under protection. 

The Regional Forester of the Forest Service 
cooj>erates with Alaska’s State Department of 
Fotestry and the Bureau of Land Management in 
providing technical and financial assistance in 
fire prevention and control; insect and disease 
control; forest management; and development 
programs for rural aieas and forest industries. 

Most of the State Forester’s ptograms present 
staggering problems. The forests of interior 
Alaska have extremely high fire hazard condi- 
tions during the spring and most of the summer. 
These arc lands of low precipitation where 
summer temperatures of 90° are not uncommon. 
The Scates's timber economy is new, and indus- 
try is having economic problems in getting 
established in a new frontier so far removed from 
established markets. 

Research 

The Forest Service’s Northern Forest Experi- 
ment Station, at Juneau, conducts a research pro- 
gram for both the coastal and interior forests of 
Alaska. The distinctiveness of these two forest 
types makes a logical division for the reseat ch. 
Within the coastal forest, studies are underway 
on the management of Sitka spruce and western 
hemlock; on the relationship of management 
activities within these stands to stream flow and 
soil stabilization; and on development of meth- 
ods to control foies t insect pests. Research for 
the interior forests concentrates on the manage- 
ment of white spruce, trembling aspen, paper 
birch, and cottonwood, and on the development 
of improved fire control methods. 
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Coast a 1 fotest tesearch is concentrated at 
headquarters in Juneau, Active field studies are 
conducted at the Maybeso Expei imental Forest 
approximately 40 miles west of Ketchikan on 
Prince of Wales Island. Here, emphasis has 
been on the regeneration and establishment of 
new stands following clear cut harvest of pulp- 
wood, Associated studies in this experimental 
forest have been made on streamflow character- 
istics, sediment production, and water quality, 
particularly as they may be influenced by logging 
operations, Fotest insect lesearch looks for 
ways to combat the threat of damage posed by 
two severe defoliators — the blackheaded bud- 
worm and the hemlock sawfly. 

The leccntly constructed Fotestry Sciences 
Laboratory on the University of Alaska campus 
provides office and laboratory facilities for re- 
search on interior forest problems, Timbet 
management studies have emphasized the meas- 
urement, growth, and yield of the piincipal 
commercial forest s^xcies. 

Recently, the scope of activities has been 
bioadcned to include (1) studies of the ecological 
changes associated with the development of 
white spruce stands on river bottom sites, often 
the most productive sites, and (2) studies to 
determine factors that aflect the growth of 
white spruce in Alaska’s subarctic environment. 

The Bonanza Creek Experimental Foiest, 
approximately 25 miles from Fairbanks, made 
available to the U.S, Forest Service through a 
lease from the State’s Department of Natural 
Resources, is used for timber management pur- 
poses and is the site for basic weather measuie- 
ments useful for fire control studies. At the 
experimental foiest, scientists study characteris- 
tics of natural fuels common to the inteiior 
forests'— particularly the fast-buining mosses and 
lichens— and the lelationship of the kinds and 
abundance of these fuels to weather conditions, 
as well as fire control methods and procedures, 

The forest survey is an inventory of Alaska's 
timber resources. It defines their location, vol- 
ume, quality, kind, growth, and use. 

Additional information on Forest Service 
activities can be obtained from the Regional 
Forester, U,S» Forest Service, Post Office Box 
1631, Juneau, Alaska, 99801* 


Fish and Wildlife Service 



Moose calves are tagged for movement studies, 


The Department of the Interior's Fish and 
Wildlife Seivice, comprising the Bureau of Sport 
Fisheries and Wildlife and the Buieau of Com- 
mercial Fisheiies conducts fishery and wildlife 
programs of national concern, complementing 
the Alaska Department of Fish and Game's 
management of the State’s fish and wildlife 
resouices. 

Commercial Fisheries 

The Biological Research Laboratory at Auke 
Bay just 12 miles north of Juneau, serves as 
headquarters for the Service’s biological research 
piogram on commercial fisheries. Work on 
various fish and shellfish of commercial value is 
also conducted at seven field stations located at 
strategic points along more than 10,000 miles of 
coastline fiom Ketchikan to Biistol Bay. 


Auke Bay Is the site of the new Commercial Fisheries lab. 
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The long-range research program of the 
Laboratory is cliiected toward gaining knowl- 
edge of the physical, chemical, and biological 
factois that affect growth, survival, and dis- 
tribution of the fish stocks. These data are 
then correlated with changes in abundance of 
the stocks to determine the optimum harvest 
that can be taken. 

The research program of the Fish and Wild- 
life Service's technological laboratory located 
at Ketchikan is aimed at solving practical 
problems in the handling and ptoccssing of 
chilled, frozen, cured, and canned fishery prod- 
ucts and in developing new, attractive products 
for the market. Included in the modern labora- 
tory is a modern kitchen wheie dieticians perfect 
new recipes and develop new uses for fishery 
products. 

River Basin Studies 

The river basin studies program conducted by 
the Fish and Wildlife Service is designed to 
evaluate the effects of water development proj- 



Salmon fishing is Alaskans jeoding industry. 

ects on fish and wildlife, including m particular, 
hydroelectric installations. After sufficient in- 
formation has been obtained both on the project 
and the involved fish and wildlife, special 
measures are planned to conserve and, if possible, 
to develop and improve these resources. These 
measures are recommended to Congress in the 
Fish and Wildlife Report in the case of proposed 
Federal projects, or to a Federal licensing 
agency, such as the Federal Power Commission, 
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in the case of privately constructed projects. 
The efforts of river basin studies will minimize 
the possibility of injury to the fish and wildlife 
resources, which remain one of Alaska's most 
valuable assets. 

Other Programs 

The Fish and Wildlife Service maintains an 
exploratory fishing and gear research base at 
Juneau. Government and charteied fishing 
vessels explore Alaskan waters to locate and de- 
fine new fishing grounds capable of pioviding 
commercial quantities of marketable fish and 
shellfish. Bureau personnel also design, test, 
and develop better, mote efficient types of gear 
and equipment for the fishing industiy. 

Law enforcement and related activities are 
also conducted. These activities include: (1) 
enforcement of international fishery agreements 
and their implementing laws and regulations 
and (2) continuing surveillance of the growing 
foreign fishing activities in international waters 
off Alaska. Vessels, aircraft, and Service per- 
sonnel cooperate with the U.S. Coast Guard in 
patrolling Alaska’s long coastline. 

Financial assistance to commercial fisheries 
is handled by the Office of Loans and Grants in 
Juneau. Loans are made to owners of fishing 
vessels and gear for financing and tefinancing 
operations, maintenance, repairs, replacement, 
and equipment of fishing vessels and gear. The 
industry is presently seeking increased financial 
assistance for replacing old and inefficient vessels 
and engines, for adding more efficient gear, and 
for the improvement of methods for handling 
fishery products. Mortgage insurance is avail- 
able to assist in the financing of the construction 
of fishing vessels. If the vessels meet certain 
criteria a construction-differential subsidy may 
also be available. 

Pur Seals 

The Alaskan fur seals icpresent 83 ixrcent of 
the valuable fur seal resource of the North 
Pacific Ocean. The animals come ashore on 
the Pribilof Islands in the Bering Sea, con- 
gregating there from May to October to breed 
and bear their young. The Fish and Wildlife 



Service is tcsponsible for the management and 
haivcst of these animals. 

The management progiam is a classic example 
of conservation ui action. From a dwindling 
population of about 150,000 seals in 1911, the 
herd has inctcased to about l)i million animals 
under the protection of treaties with Canada, 
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Fur seal harems at Little Polovinq Rookery, 

Japan, and Russia. In the past 10 yeais, harvest 
of males averaged 53,000 skins annually, the sale 
of the U.S. share bringing from million to 
$1}^ million per year in excess of operating costs. 

Migratory Bhr/s 

The management and protection of migratory 
biids is the icsponsibility of the Fish and 
Wildlife Service in Alaska, though the Alaska 
Department of Fish and Game actively par- 
ticipates in research and enforcement programs. 
Game management agents aie stationed in key 
population centers to enforce the provisions of 
the Migratoiy Bird Treaty Act, to provide in- 
formation to the public and to conduct water- 
fowl banding and other studies. 

Each year a survey of bleeding pairs de- 
termines the status of ducks returning to 
Alaska. This is followed by a pioduction 
survey to forecast the size of the fall flight of 
game ducks. This information aids in dc- 
tci mining annual hunting regulations in Alaska 
and in the more southern part of the flyways. 
Over 8,000 waterfowl ate banded annually in 
Alaska. This continuing project provides in- 
formation on where and how heavily Alaskan 
birds are hunted. The Service cooperates with 


the Univeisity of Alaska, the Alaska Depait- 
ment of Fish and Game, and other organizations 
in studies of buds 

Federal Aid Programs 

The State of Alaska uses Federal Aid funds 
alloted under the Dingell-Johnson Act and the 
Pittman-Robertson Act to restore fish and wild- 
life. The money is raised by a Federal excise 
tax on certain hunting and fishing equipment. 
Management and restoration are based on 
widespread investigations of sport fishing, big 
game and fur mammals, sea mammals, and 
game buds. 

Other work in this program has been the 
stocking of vacant habitats with both fish and 
game, the spreading of fishing and hunting 
pressure, and the providing of public access 
to fishing areas. Effects of pesticides and log- 
ging operations on fish and wildlife have been 
studied. Work has also been done on ways to 
reduce wildlife damage to crops. 

National Wildlife Refuges 

The National Wildlife Refuge System is com- 
posed of nearly 300 refuges distributed through- 
out 45 States. Seventeen refuges are in Alaska. 



An abundanl supply of ptarmisan awaits the hunter. 


The Clarence Rhode National Wildlife Range 
and the Izembek National Wildlife Range arc 
two major waterfowl refuges, providing nesting 
habitat and migration resting areas for Canadian 
geese, black brant, white-fronted geese, emperor 
geese, and a number of species of ducks. 

Six other refuges, the Aleutian Islands Na- 
tional Wildlife Refuge, the Arctic National 
Wildlife Range, the Kodiak National Wildlife 
Refuge, the Keoai National Moose Range, the 
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Ha^ien Bay National Wildlife Refuge, and the 
Nunivak National Wildlife Refuge also provide 
important habitat for wateifowl. 

The rare Aleutian Canada goose nests only in 
the Aleutian Islands National Wildlife Refuge, 



Caribou grazing on the Arctic Wildlife Range. 


and the largest of North American v/atcifowl, 
the trumixter swan, nests on the Kcnai 
National Moose Range. 

Collectively, 12 refuges protect the major 
sca bird rooketies. They provide nesting habi- 
tat for literally millions of sea birds such as 
murres, puffins, anklets, gulls, coimorants, 
l^etrels, kittiwakes, fulmars, and pigeon 
guillemots. 

The Kenai National Moose Range provides 
habitat for the Alaskan moose, Dali sheep, 
mountain goat, black bear, brown bear, as well 
as for fur animals and bird life typical of the 
boreal forest. The Kodiak National Wildlife 
Refuge is a well selected habitat for the brown 
bear and Sitka black-tailed deer. The Nunivak 
National Wildlife Refuge supports the only 
wild musk-ox herd in the United States. This 
nucleus herd now provides stock for other res- 
toiation projects in the State. 

The Arctic National Wildlife Range, the 
largest national refuge, is one of the most 
magnificent wildlife and wilderness areas in 
North America, supporting an immense herd 
of caribou as well as Dali sheep, bairen-ground 
grizzly, and moose. 

The Aleutian Islands National Wildlife Ref- 
uge, centet of sea otter abundance, has provided 
suitable environment for the restor ation of this 


highly prized marine fur bearer fiom near the 
vanishing point to a present population of 
over 30,000. 

Six national refuges provide salmon spawning 
areas basic to the support of a segment of the 
salmon industry valued in excess of $15 million 
yearly. Two refuges have an individual sport 
fishing potential greater than that of many 
States. 

National refuges are operated under a multiple- 
use ptogram, Timber harvest, grazing, and 
oil and gas extraction are undertaken on some 
refuges, so long as basic refuge purposes are not 
harmed. Public recreational use and associated 
development is also an active program on several 
areas. 

Additional information on the activities of 
the Fish and Wildlife Service in Alaska may 
be obtained from the Regional Director, 
Bureau of Commercial Fisheries, Post Office 
Box 2481, Juneau, Alaska, 99801, or from 
the Fish and Wildlife Service, Department of 
the Interior, Washington, D.C., 20240. 


Geological Survey 



Chacl<achamna Lq|<c may one day produce power. 


One objective of the Department of the 
Intei’ior's Geological Survey is to complete geo- 
logic mapping for the entire State, The “Good 
Friday “ earthquake of March 1964 brought into 
sharp focus one practical application of geologic 
mapping. Most of the damage in Anchorage 
was caused by landslides in areas underlain by 
unstable clay. The geologic map of Anchorage 
published in 1959 shows the distribution of this 
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unstable clay, thus aiding in undetstanJing the 
causes of damage, and outlining fot future 
builders those areas of potential instability. 

Other detailed studies aim at outlining favor- 
able areas foi the occurrence of mineral deposits, 
and at establishing useful guides for prospecting. 
Some of the Survey's studies focus on problems 
in engineering geology, such as those concerned 
With permafrost and its effects on the stability 
of the foundations of buildings, roads, and 
airfields. 

Earthquake seismology is the subject of inten- 
sive study to learn more about earthquake- 
induced landslides, submarine faulting which 
cicatcs seismic sea waves, and secondary effects 
of earthquakes which cause subsidence or fis- 
suring of the ground. All possible modem 
techniques are used in prognosticating earth- 
quake possibilities. 

Wetter Kesources Investigations 

The Geological Survey also determines and 
describes the location, amount, and quality of 
the water resources of Alaska, on the surface and 
undcrgiound, in its natural state or under con- 
ditions of present or potential development and 
use. 

The program consists of investigations and 
continuing data networks, both of which are 
planned specifically to obtain information needed 
to solve water problems related to supply, areal 



The face of Mendenhall Glacier Is over 60 feet high. 


distribution, variability with time, quality, and 
floods, Much of the work is done in coopera- 


tion with other Federal agencies, and in coopera- 
tion with State and local agencies. 

Continuous streamflow records arc collected 
at more than 100 gaging stations, and periodic 
flow measurements for special studies are made 
at neatly as many additional places. Ground 
water levels aie measured regularly at 125 wells 
to monitor changes in underground storage. 
Information on the chemical quality, sediment 
content, and temperature of surface waters is 
collected regulaily at about 15 stations and at 
additional places for special purposes. The raw 
data from these networks provide information 
on quantities, quality, sediment, and on day- to- 
day fluctuations which cannot be obtained by 
any other means. 

Several areal and interpretive studies supple- 
ment and increase the usefulness of the network 
data in the development and management of the 
water resources. For example, at Anchorage 
all available data are being studied to provide 
information on which the city can base plans 
for developing additional supplies from streams 
and wells and for disposal of wastes. Other 
repiescntativc studies include the investigation 
of scour at bridges, special hydraulic and hydro- 
logic studies of streams at selected sites, assist- 
ance to Federal and State agencies in exploration 
for ground water in areas where little is known 
of its potential, the occurrence and availability 
of ground water in permafrost areas, and inter- 
pictive studies of the chemical quality and 
sediment content of suiface waters in population 
centers and other areas of special interest. 

Topographic Mapping 

The Geological Survey is responsible for topo- 
graphic mapping of the entire United States, 
including quadrangle mapping of Alaska at 
1:63,360 scale (1 mile to 1 inch). Topographic 
maps provide valuable basic data for geologic 
and water resources studies; natural resource 
development and management; industrial and 
recreational development; highway planning; 
and related programs necessary to promote 
economic growth of the State, 

The current topographic mapping program, 
consisting of 166,000 square miles of new map- 
ping to be published at 1 :63,360 scale will, when 
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completed, increase the total coverage of the 
State to 81 j^ercent, or approximately 462,000 
square miles. 

Land across the State is presently coveted by a 
series of 153 maps at a scale of 1:250,000. 
These maps ate now being replaced by a topo- 
graphic series prepared from large-scale quad- 
rangles and from aerial photographs. To date, 
80 maps of this series have been published, and 
an additional 55 are in preparation. The 
1:25 0,000-scale topographic series should be 
complete by 1968, 

Mineral Conservation Activities 

The Conservation Division’s Branch of Min- 
ing Operations supervises prospecting and min- 
ing on public and Indian land in Alaska, Cur- 
lently 34 coal leases, permits, and licenses 
covering about 49,700 acres are in effect, from 
which 709,109 tons valued at $4,997,000, with 
royalties of $95,077 to the Federal Government, 
weie produced in a recent ycai. Coal from these 
operations is used principally for heating and 
electric generation in the Anchorage and Fair- 
banks areas. 

Annual coal production from leased public 
lands rose gradually from 60,000 to 400,000 tons 
between 1920 and 1950. With completion of 
large plants for the military, demands grew 
rapidly until in 1953 a total of 865,000 tons was 
mined. Annual production remains in the 
range of 700,000-800,000 tons with some produc- 
tion from State lands. 

The Geological Survey also supervises 6,188 
oil and gas leases covering 11,589,150 acres of 
public lands, and 13 oil and gas leases covering 
10,384 acres of Indian lands in Alaska. The 
value of the annual production from these leases 
exceeds $34 million; the annual royalty returns 
are about $3 million. 

Ninety percent of the above loyalties are 
distributed to the State of Alaska and 10 percent 
to the U.S. Treasury, 

Mineral Classification 

The Survey’s Branch of Mineral Classification 
has a regional office in Anchorage. Branch 


geologists conduct on-the-spot investigations 
relating to the classification of lands, primarily 
for minerals leased by the Federal Government, 
and serve as geologic consultants. This office 
also reports potential mineral value of public 
lands to the Buieau of Land Management. 

Longer term activities include an investiga- 
tion leading to the evaluation and classification 
of the Bering River Coal Field, which contains 
the highest-grade coal in Alaska, an investiga- 
tion of all lands possibly valuable for mineral 
leasing, and a review of the mineral potential of 
the Arctic Slope. Geologic examinations of 
possible dam and reservoir sites are also made, 

Waterpower 

In connection with the classification of lands 
for waterpower purposes, a program of field 
investigations was started in 1947. These in- 
vestigations include topographic surveys; geo- 
logic investigation of clamsites and reservoir 
sites; and mapping. Following the field investi- 
gations, reports on waterpower potential are 
pieparcd, which serve as a basis for classification, 
Since the program was started, surveys have 
been made and maps published for over 30 
sueams and lakes; 22 repoits placed on open 
file; 2 reports published as water-supply papers; 
and 5 as bulletin chapters. 

Investigations thus far have covered sites near 
the population centers which arc most likely 
to be considered for early development. The 
objective of the program is to complete all 
necessary field investigations and to prepare 
a reliable and thorough inventory of the water- 
power resources of the State. 

Additional information on all of these 
various programs can be obtained from the 
U.S. Geological Survey, Pacific Coast Area, 
345 Middlefield Road, Menlo Park, Calif., 
94025. 

Bureau of Mines 


The major role of the Department of the In- 
terior’s Bureau of Mines in Alaska is to help 
evaluate and develop the State’s mineral po- 
tential. Performance of this important mission 
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is often hindered by the very circumstatxccs that 
make it so neccssaiy. So much of this vast 
Jane! is unmapped, even unexplored, that access 
to mincial deposits in leniote areas is difficult. 
Whole regions lack highways, dirt roads, or 



An engineer examines a nicl<chbearing deposit. 


even trails, and can be reached only by boat, by 
airplane, or by helicopter, An icy crust of 
permafrost, and the rigors of an arctic climate, 
frequently confound field investigations and 
make a special challenge out of what would be 
loutine work in milder climates. Despite these 
obstacles, Bureau investigations in Alaska have 
contributed substantially to the vast amount of 
knowledge that industry will need in developing 
the State’s wealth of mineral resources. 

Other important functions, conducted in cooi> 
eration with the State of Alaska, include the 
gathering, compiling, and publishing of infor- 
mation on the State's mineral production and the 
promotion of safe and healthful working condi- 
tions in the mineral industries. 

Mineral-Kmurce Investigations 

Field studies by Bureau engineers working 
out of a headquarters office in Juneau are supple- 
mented by laboratory investigations at Bureau 
metallurgy icsearch centers in other States. 
For example, Bureau field investigations out- 
lined a huge low-grade deposit of iron- and 
titanium-bearing minerals in southeastern 
Alaska, at a location favorable for year-round 
mining and shipping operations at low cost. 
The metallurgy research center at Albany, Oreg. 


has developed technically feasible methods for 
upgrading the ores and lecovcring their metal 
content. Hence, this and similar deposits 
should ultimately become an important source 
of iion fot Alaska and the Nation, 

Other Buieau resource investigations, on the 
Seward Peninsula, have yielded information on 
Alaskan resources of tin and of the promising 
space-age metal beryllium. Mercury and mcr- 
emy-antimony deposits in the Kuskokwim 
River Basin, copper deposits neat Prince William 
Sound, and potential sources of lead-zinc-silver 
ore in the Yukon River region have been ap- 
praised. Many deposits of nonmetallic miner- 
als— sources of the materials that will be needed 
to meet expanded construction programs— also 
have been evaluated by the Bureau. 

Minerals Research 

For nearly two decades before Alaska became 
a State, her extensive coal deposits were an 
object of Bureau research. Bureau field studies, 
aided by analyses performed in the Bureau’s 
small laboratoiy at Ehnendorf Air Force Base 
and by more detailed investigations at coal re- 
search centers in other States, helped to pave 
the way for development of reserves in the 
Matanuska coalfield near Anchorage. More 
recently, the Bureau’s work indicated that 
icscrvcs of siibbituminous coal totaling more 
than 20 million tons in the Beluga River coal- 
field can be strip mined. 

In northwestern Alaska, where over 80 percent 



Gold is cleaned from a sluice box. 


of the State's coal reserves occur, the Bureau 
has been sampling some of the outcropping 
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seams to detetmme their coking quality. Good 
metallmgical-gradc coals aie valued for steel- 
making and if they can be found in quantity 
development of the whole northwestern region 
would be greatly enhanced. 

With industrial petroleum and natural gas 
operations increasing rapidly in Alaska, the 
Bureau's efforts have been diiected not so much 
toward evaluating these fuel resources as toward 
prompt identification and solution of technical 
problems. Alaska's climate and topography 
pose their own unique barriers to offshore drill- 



Oil was recently discovered in Cook Inlet, 


ing and to the expanding exploration for oil and 
gas in the Far North. Bureau investigations 
arc designed to help the industry surmount 
these difficulties and to advance the efficient 
development of Alaska's oil and gas resources. 

Branch oj Statistics 

As part of the Bureau's nationwide function 
of collecting and disseminating statistics of the 
mineral industry, the Juneau office, in coopera- 
tion with the State Division of Mines and 
Minerals, collects, compiles and prepares for 
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publication the statistics of the Alaskan mineral 
industry. The annual Alaska chapter of the 
Bureau of Mines Mineral Yearbook fVolume 
ni) IS prepared from these data, as are the ate a 
reports. 

Coincidental with the collection of mineral 
statistics, considerable information of general 
interest and value to the mining industry is 
accumulated. These data are organized and 
published from time to time. Some special 
studies are conducted in cooperation with the 
University of Alaska and other State or Federal 
agencies. 

Health and Safety Activities 

Promotion of safe, healthful working condi- 
tions in mineral industries has been a major 
Bureau of Mines responsibility since the Agency 
was created in 1910. In Alaska, the Bureau’s 
health and safety activities are conducted from a 
field headquarters at Anchorage. This office 
makes safety inspections of coal mines, provides 
expert instruction in accident prevention and 
first-aid for mineral industry employees and 
officials, and, responds immediately to calls for 
assistance at mine rescue operations. Coal mine 
inspections are made in cooperation with the 
State of Alaska. 

Additional details concerning Bureau of 
Mines activities in Alaska can be obtained 
from the Mineral Resource Office, Bureau of 
Mines, Area VIII, Box 2688, Juneau, Alaska, 
99801. 

Bureau of Indian Affairs 


The goal of the Department of the Interior's 
Bureau of Indian Affairs in Alaska is to assist 
Natives, both individuals and groups, in achiev- 
ing economic and social self-sufficiency and full 
participation in Alaska's society. This goal is 
pursued through programs in economic develop- 
ment, education, employment assistance, welfare 
and social service, and tribal affairs. Despite 
a Jong record of public concern and a number of 
programs designed to help, most of the Natives 




in Alaska — the same as Indians in other States — 
are at the bottom of the economic and social 
ladder. They suffer all the many ills that result 
from unemployment, low income, and poverty. 

Economic Development 

To give more emphasis to economic growth, 
the Division of Economic Development was 
formed to bring all resource functions— 'forestry, 
land operations, realty, housing, and roads— 
into a closer working relationship with pro- 
grams in credit and industrial and projects 
development. 

In resource planning and development, the 
Bureau cooperates with other agencies within 
the Department of the Interior and with related 
Federal and State agencies. It has the unique 
responsibility to serve as trustee, advisor, and 
educator to the Native people and to represent 
them in plans and programs that affect their 
persons, lands, economy, and social well-being. 
The Bureau is working actively to stimulate 
a greater degree of involvement on the part of 
Indians and Alaskan Natives and to encourage 
their own efforts to gain economic self-suffi- 
ciency and responsibility as citizens. 

One of the Bureau's 10 national area offices is 
in Juneau. There are field offices in Anchorage, 
Bethel, Nome, and Fairbanks to serve people 
in the surrounding areas. The southeastern 
Panhandle does not have a separate field office 


but IS administered fiom the Juneau Area Office. 
A liaison office is maintained in Seattle. 

Education 

The Natives in Alaska were first educated by 
missionary groups, and latei by both mission- 
aries and the Federal Government. Progres- 
sively, as it was financially able to do so, the 
Tertitorial Department of Education extended its 
schools to include the larger villages, By the 
time Alaska achieved statehood, educational 



Bl A operates this day school at Hooper Boy. 


responsibility had been assumed for about half 
of the school age children of Eskimo and Indian 
origin. 

The Bureau of Indian Affairs continues to 
operate schools in the more isolated villages, 
primarily those in extreme vsrestern Alaska and 
north of the Arctic Circle where operations are 
difficult and costly. These are the areas where 
the schools must teach English as a second 
language and help bridge the difficult gap 
between the indigenous culture and life in the 
jet age. 

At present 80 elementary day schools are 
operated in the villages. An elementary-junior 
high school program extends through the ninth 
grade at Wrangell Institute, a boarding school, 
Mount Edgecumbe, also a boarding school, 
provides 650 young people with a 4-ycaf ac- 
credited, comprehensive high school education. 
The school program at Unalaklect extends 
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through the 10th grade and new high schools are 
being constructed at Kotsiebue and Barrow, the 
two largest native communities in which the 
Bureau opeiates schools. The BIA will also 
pt ovule a dormitoiy for students attending the 
new State Vocational School at Nome. 

To attend high school, most students must 
leave their village. Each fall, in a massive 
aiilift, approximately 1,500 students aic taken 
from their villages to schools. Another airlift 
returns them home in the spring. Some attend 
BIA schools in Chemawa, Oreg.; others are 
piovided vocational and university training in 
other States. 

In addition to elementary education, in many 
villages special teachers provide adults with a 
variety of learning experiences consistent with 
their needs and desiies. Eligible native high 
school graduates who desire to continue their 
education at the college level can secuie scholar- 
ship aid from the Bureau. 

Employment and Welfare 

Funds are provided to help adult Natives 
obtain vocational training to qualify for jobs; 
and to develop employment opportunity for 
qualified Native people. Vocational counseling 
and guidance, and relocation of applicants to 
communities where training or employment is 
available, are among the services offered to 
approved applicants who voluntarily request 
assistance. 

Branch of Welfare social workers administer 
a financial assistance program and provide case- 
work services to those who have economic, com- 
munity adjustment, family, and other problems. 
Services aie also extended to unwed mothers, 
children in need of protection, fostet care, and 
special education because of blindness, deafness 
and other handicaps. Group work with fami- 
lies and communities is performed by Bureau 
staff. Aid is provided in obtaining services from 
other Federal and State operated welfare pro- 
grams. 

BIA also helps Native groups organize their 
villages under State and Federal laws. Techni- 
cal guidance is also given with organizational 


government and corporate functions including 
charters, otdi nances, and resolutions. 

Further information on these programs can 
be obtained from the Area Director, Bureau 
of Indian Affairs, Juneau Area Office, Juneau, 
Alaska, 99801. 


Bureau of 
Land Management 



Smoke jumpers train under BLM program at Fairbanks. 


Multiple-use management of 279 million 
acres— three-fourths of the total area of the 
State— is the main responsibility of the Depart- 
ment of the Intel ior‘s Bureau of Land Manage- 
ment in Alaska. To caiiy out these manage- 
ment programs, the Bureau has offices in Anchor- 
age for the State Director and one district. The 
other district and BLM's Smoke jumper Center 
arc headquartered in Fairbanks. Fire guard 
stations, mostly seasonal, are scatteted through 
remote areas of the interior. 

Forestry and Fire Control 

Protecting our natural resources from wildfire 
is a tough job on an expanse of forest, range, and 
tundra twice the size of California. This task 
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has been assigned to BLM During a quarter- 
century of slow progress, fite losses that once 
averaged a million acies a yeat have been cut to 
only a few thousand acres. 

To help wage this never-ending battle, BLM 
has built its own smoke jumpers’ loft and ttai fl- 
ing center at Fairbanks. BLM uses a wide 
variety of airciaft, conducts prevention pio- 
grams in the schools, tiains native (iiefightcrs, 
and cooperates with other agencies in conducting 
fire research. 

The Bureau also handles timber sales and free 
use peimits. Annual cut ftom these sources is 
estimated to be only 1 percent of annual sus- 
tained yield production. Hence, most timber 
programs look to the futuie. BLM cooperates 
in preparing management plans, in taking forest 
inventory, in conducting insect and disease 
surveys, and in seeking better methods through 
modem research. 

Planning for recreation on out wildlands, 
forests, and waters must keep pace with inctcas- 
ing travel and increasing public demand. Before 
Alaska's statehood, BLM had developed 50 
campgrounds and picnic areas designed to help 
prevent forest fires started by careless campers. 
In 1959, most of these areas were turned over to 
the State Department of Natural Resources. 
BLM now maintains only six campgrounds. Its 
main re ct cation job is to help lay the framework 
for future development, to select sites of high 
recreation potential, and to make the necessaty 
land withdrawals to protect choice areas from 
settlement and exploitation . Much of this long- 
tange planning is done in cooperation with other 
agencies. 

Lands and Minerals 

Through its Land Offices in Anchoiagc and 
Fairbanks, BLM handles more business than 
any similar office in the country, Alaska is one 
of the few places where homesteading is still 
possible. It is the only State that has a Town- 
site Trustee to help native villages and newborn 
communities gain legal title to lands they 
occupy. The total of all kinds of cases handled 
by the Land Offices has often exceeded 25,000 
a year. 

BLM also administers the general land grant 


by which the State of Alaska, through a 25-year 
selection program, may acquire title to 103 
million acres of public domain lands. As the 
State develops its own land piogiam, business 
handled by BLM will decrease. 

All official title and survey records for the 
public lands are maintained by the Buieau. 
These are among the most vital records of the 
State because they show the original transaction 
by which every private tract passed out of 
Federal ownership. 

Revenues from oil and gas leases, mineral 
leases, land sales, rentals, grazing fees, timber 
sales, and similar sources run as high as $10 
million a year. Most of this public domain 
revenue comes from oil and gas leases, and 90 
percent of it goes to the State of Alaska treasury. 

Range 

Sheep, cattle, and horses graze nearly 2 million 
acres of public domain range under 70 BLM 
leases. The best ateas are on Kodiak and the 
Aleutian Islands, and parts of the interior. 

The Bureau's newest and most unusual range 
program is reindeer grazing. About 25,000 rein- 
deer managed by Eskimos use some 8.5 million 
acres of public domain. Many of the reindeer 
herds are concentrated near Nome. 

Cadastral Surveys 

To keep pace with the unprecedented demand 
for surveys required by the 103 -million-acre 
State selection progtam, by public settlement 
claims, and by the needs of other Federal agen- 
cies, BLM in Alaska is engaged in an enormous 
survey program. Cadastral engineers must cover 
4 to 5 million acres a year to complete the work 
on schedule. To speed the work, they use the 
latest in modern equipment: computers, elec- 
tronic devices to measure distance, helicopters, 
planes, aerial photopgrahy, hoversights, and 
short-wave radio. In addition to land surveys, 
the Division of Engineering has charge of the 
design and construction work done by the 
Bureau. 

Further information on BLM activities in 
Alaska can be obtained from the State Office, 
Bureau of Land Management, 555 Cordova 
Street, Anchorage, Alaska, 99501. 
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Bureau of Reclamation 



Each generator at Eklutna is rated at 15,000 kilowatts. 

Participation by the Department of the 
Interior's Bureau of Reclamation in Alaska's de- 
velopment began in 1948 with the establishment 
of a planning ofRce in Juneau, In 1952, the 
Bureau completed a reconnaissance report on the 
potential development of water lesouices for 
irrigation, power piocluction, and other bene- 
ficial uses. Its activities have included the 
planning of hydioelectric developments to serve 
the power needs of much of Alaska, and the 
constiuction and oj^eration of the Eklutna 
Project. 

Interior-Army Agreement 

Federal responsibility for development of the 
Nation's water and lelated lesoiirccs by statute 
and executive order are divided among several 
agencies, with primary responsibility for the 
development of water resources in the West 
lying with the Department of the Aimy and the 
Department of the In tenor. 

Recognizing that the sparse population and 
relatively undeveloped condition of Alaska 
presented a special situation — and an oppor- 
tunity to increase the efficiency of Federal efforts 
in the resource development field'— the Secretary 
of the Interior and the Secietary of the Army, 
in 1962, agreed to divide responsibility between 
their Departments. The aim of the two Depart- 
ments is to assure the efficient planning, con- 
struction, and operation of Federal water re- 
sources projects and to make recommendations 


for further developments. Because of its long- 
standing inteicst in all natural resource develop- 
ment in Alaska, the Depaitment of the Interioi 
provides leadership in undei taking comprehen- 
sive water and power studies. Consistent with 
its responsibility foi marketing power produced 
at Fedetal hydroelectric projects, Interior also 
is icsponsiblc for the operation and maintenance 
of Alaska’s completed hydroelectric powei 
projects. The Corps of Engineers is responsible 
for designing and constructing Alaska’s water 
lesourccs projects, including hydroelectric power 
projects. 

Eklutna Project 

This pioneer Federal hydtoelectiic facility 
in Alaska, completed in 1955, brings much- 
needed low-cost power to the booming economy 
of south-central Alaska. The Eklutna plant, 
located at the base of the towering Cliugach 
Mountains, derives its energy from glacier-fed 
Eklutna Lake, approximately 850 feet above the 
two 15,000-kilowatt Eklutna generator units, 
A picssurc tunnel 4M miles long penetrates the 
mountain and pierces the bottom of the natural 
lake. A low dam, built in 1929 by private 
interests, provides additional storage and head, 
This dam which was damaged by the 1964 earth- 
quake is being replaced by a new dam now under 
construction. 

Firm power contracts with two REA’s and 
with the city of Anchorage have provided the 
renowned Matanuska Valley and the bustling 
industiial area of Anchorage with dependable 
low cost power. Until the project suffered a 
multimillion dollar loss during the earthquake 
of Match 27, 1964, it had maintained a promising 
record of reimbursement and was planning an 
early rate reduction, 

Crater-Long Lakes Division-Snettisham Project 

This project was authorized for construction 
by Congress October 23, 1962, on the basis of 
studies by the Bureau of Reclamation. The 
project is near the mouth of the Sped River 
in southeastern Alaska near Juneau. It will 
have a capacity of 60,000 kilowatts and provide 
about 300 million kilowatt-hours of energy 
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annually, The project will include transmission 
facilities to deliver power to the Juneau-Douglas 
area. Operation is expected to begin in late 
1969. 

Investigation Progratn 

The planning program of the Bureau of Recla- 
mation in Alaska includes a comprehensive 
inventory of all hydroelectric potentialities in 
excess of about 3,000 kilowatts, investigation of 
individual projects to satisfy current urgent 
power needs of individual cities and local areas, 
and comprehensive planning of the long-range 
water and related resource development needs. 

Alaska's hydroelectric potential totals about 
18 million continuous kilowatts, including four 
great projects with capacities ranging from 



Blue Lake Dam site 


1% million to better than 5 million kilowatts 
each. These projects arc designed to aid 
Alaska's economic growth in the shortest possi- 
ble time. 

The program of comprehensive studies includes 
extension of the inventory of Alaska mineral, 
land, and forest resources. The studies include 
evaluations of the prospective long-term munici- 
pal and industrial development of Alaska, and 
evaluations of the requirements for hydroelectric 
power and for new municipal and industrial 
water supplies. The program also includes an 
appraisal of Alaska's possible long-term agricul- 
tural needs, 

Additional information on these programs 
can be obtained from the Bureau of Reclama- 
tion, 226 Seward Street, Post Office Box 
2 567, Juneau, Alaska, 99801, 


Bureau of 
Outdoor Recreation 



The Department of the Interior's Bureau of 
Outdoor Recreation administers a program of 
grants-in-aid to States and their political sub- 
divisions for outdoor recreation planning, land 
acquisition, and development. This program, 
which requires States to match available Federal 
dollars, was authorized by the Land and Water 
Conservation Fund Act of 1965- 
Moneys in the Fund derive from "pay-as-you- 
go” user fees and entrance charges at certain 
Federal recreation areas, from sale of surplus 
Federal real property, and a Federal tax on 


motorboat fuels. 

Chief duties of the Bureau of Outdoor Recrea- 
tion arc to cooperate with the States, promote 
coordination in Federal programs, administer 
the grants-in-aid, and develop a long-range, 
continuing nationwide outdoor recreation plan 
based on State, Federal, regional, local, and 
private plans. The Bureau manages no lands 
or recreation facilities. 


The Bureau provides technical assistance to 
Alaska in the statewide recreation planning 
which the State must have to qualify for the 
matching fund program. This plan will pro- 
vide guidelines for future development by indi- 
viduals, private organizations, cities, boroughs, 
and units of State government. The Commis- 
sioner, Department of Natural Resources, 
Juneau, Alaska, has been designated as a State 
liaison officer to work with the Bureau of Out- 
door Recreation in State-Federal programs. 

Additional information can be obtained 
from Regional Director, Bureau of Outdoor 

Recreation, Pacific r 

Courthouse. Room 103, Seattle, Wash., 98104. 
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Federal Water Pollution 
Control Administration 


Watei pollution control is a function of the 
Fedeial Water Pollution Contiol Admmistra- 
tinn. The Fedeial policy in administering this 
impoitant conscivation program is one of 
icadetship and assistance to the States, while at 
the same time holding that the States aic 
piimarily responsible for the contiol of pollu- 
tion in their respective juusdictions. 

In Alaska, the Administiation woiks with 
and thiough the State Dcpailmcnt of Health 
and Wclfaie to prevent pollution of the abun- 
dant wateis of this hugest State. These two 
agencies, in tuin, cooidinatc pollution con- 
trol with piograms of other State and Federal 
resource agencies, 

Vederal Aid Programs 

Fedeial assistance is both technical and finan- 
cial. Federal Watci Pollution Control Ad- 
ministiatioii Grants to the Alaska Health and 
Welfare Department make up about 26 percent 
of the State's watei pollution control budget; 
the grants aic intended to cncouiagc the State 
to step up Its own pollution-control expendi- 
tures, The coopciating agencies hope that, as 
Alaska glows, it will be able to provide moic 
adequately for watei pollution contiol than its 
picscnt budget pcimits 

Incentive giants to help communities build 
sewage tieatment plants aie another part of the 
program. Eight Alaska communities that ap- 
plied for them™ Bethel, College, Dillingham, 
Fairbanks, Juneau, Kenai, Nome, and Palmer- 
have received Federal giants totaling $1.4 
million. The communities have themselves put 
up $4.5 million in local funds for these projects 
to contiol municipal water pollution. 

Since statehood came to Alaska, its cities and 
towns have participated to a gteater extent 
in this program; yet each year a sizable portion 
of Alaska’s allocated funds for sewage treatment 
const! action goes unused by its communities. 
Twenty-seven Alaska communities, having a 
combined population of 89,000, have inadequate 
treatment facilities to protect their local waters 


or no tieatment facilities at all. Nineteen of 
these dischaige all community wastes cntiicly 
untreated One -third of the 27 aie as yet with- 
out sewage collecting systems. 

Contimmig Research 

Research, impoitant everywhere in water 
pollution control, has special significance in 
Alaska because of the unique problems of waste 
tieatment and disposal in the i^ermafrost of the 
Arctic legion and in aieas of muskeg and high 
giound-watei tables. In 1965 the Fedeial Water 
Pollution Control Administration opened a 
new water quality laboiatoiy on the University 
of Alaska campus at College, Alaska. The 
laboratory staff, expected to number 100 at 
peak opeiation, will develop preventive measures 
to leduce pollution from mining, logging, and 





Pcrmafrosl of the Arctic region poses a special problem 

industiial processes tailored to Alaska’s special 
needs. The new laboratory will play an im- 
poitant part also as a center foi training of 
new manpower in the field of water supply and 
pollution contiol. Meantime, the Fedeial pro- 
giam continues its longtime support of research, 
as exemplified in a current $31,000 giant fot a 
study in “Dynamics of the Nitrogen Cycle in 
Lakes’’ at the University of Alaska. 

Data on which to base water pollution control 
programs arc urgently needed in any growing 
State, Therefoie, as part of its water pollution 
surveillance system, the Fedeial Water Pollu- 
tion Control Administration maintains two 
sampling stations in Alaska: one on Chena 
Slough ncai Fairbanks, one on Ship Cteck at 
Anchorage. As the population, industry, and 
related water uses grow, other stations will be 
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aJJcJ to the system to estabUsh a continuing 
knowledge of the quality of Alaska’s watcis 

The Aclministiation ex^^ects to develop 
for Alaska a comptchensive plan for watet 
quality management. The plan will be cooidi- 
nated with all othei water and land-use pro- 
giams and agencies. When completed, it will 
provide a blueprint for equitable and economic 
long-1 ange use and tense of the State’s waters. 

For further information about the Federal 
water pollution control program in Alaska 
write: Officer in Charge, Pacific Northwest 
Water Supply and Pollution Control Activi- 
ties, Federal Water Pollution Control Ad- 
ministration, Room 570 Pittock Block, Port- 
land, Oreg., 97205. 


Soil Conservation Service 


The Soil Conservation Set vice of the Depart- 
ment of Agticulture provides technical and 
financial assistance to private landowners in 
Alaska through the State soil conseivation dis- 
trict and through nine subdistiicts. 

The SCS cooperates with ^ State and other 
Fedcial agencies in tackling Alaska’s majoi 
land and watci conservation pioblems. Conser- 
vation measiues include streambank protection, 
erosion control, contoiu farming, strip-cleaiing 
of woodlands to provide for windbreaks, and 
construction of diveision ditches, grassed water- 
ways, and ponds. 

The SCS conducts soil surveys in coopeiation 
with the University of Alaska. These studies 
help conscivationists, farmers, and homesteadets 
choose the best of alternative land uses, Soil 
maps are widely used by land ofTiccs, tax asses- 
sors, teal estate ofTiccs, and road departments. 

Snow suiveys, conducted by CSC conseiva- 
tionists, provide information on the available 
water supply for irrigation and power. 

Additional information about resource 
development on private land in Alaska can 
be obtained from local soil conservation dis- 
tricts or from the State office of the Soil 
Conser\ation Service, Severns Building, 
Palmer, Alaska, 99645. 


National Park Service 


Under a continuing long-iange development 
and improvement piogram for all units of the 
National Park System, piojects are under way 
01 planned for the four areas which the Depart- 
ment of the Interior’s National Park Service 
administcis in Alaska 

Present plans for Mount McKinley National 
Park call for the expansion of oveinight accom- 
modations within the Park and of Monna Camp- 
ground, and for the rehabilitation of heating 
and power facilities at the hotel. Futuie plans 
include visitoi centcis at the hcadquaiters area 
near the Paik entrance and at Wondet Lake, at 
the end of the cioss-park road. 

At Glacier Bay National Monument a new 
12-unit, motel-type lodge, with lounge and 
dining room, and a utility system are being 
built at Bartlett Cove. They will be enlarged 
when the demand wat rants, A cruise boat and 
boating and fueling facilities are planned as 
fucute projects. 

At Katmai National Monument, new 10-unit 
cabin accommodations for visitors ate scheduled 
for early completion at the Btooks River Camp- 
gt ound . 

Just outside Sitka National Monument, a new 
visitor center will be opened in 1963. Exhibits 
are now being built in cooperation with the 
Bureau of Indian AfTaus, Possibilities for en- 
larging the monument by adding new ateas 
having exceptional value aie currently being 
studied. Some of the possible additions are al- 
ready Registered National Historic Landmarks. 

In addition, Erskine House on Kodiak Island, 
40 miles across Shell kof Strait from Katmai 
National Monument, is being studied to deter- 
mine its suitability as a national historic site. 
Studies are also being made of the potentialities 
of a beautiful wilderness lake atea in western 
Alaska, which would be known as the Wood- 
Tikchik National Recreation Area. 

Further details on the areas administered by 
the National Park Service in Alaska can be 
obtained from the Regional Director, National 
Park Service, 450 Golden Gate Avenue, Box 
36063, San Francisco, Calif., 94102. 
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The Future 


'‘Owe learns that the world, though made, is yet being made, 
that mountains long conceived are now being born, channels 
traced for coming rivers, basins hollowed for lakes.’* 

— John Muir 


This IS the story of Alaska — a story of change, 
progiess, and challenge The State which is 
indeed America's foremost fiontier is endowed 
with one of the richest supplies of natural re- 
sources in the woild, many of which are still 
viitually untouched. 

Yet fiom their histoiy, the people of Alaska 


know the price of wanton exploitation and care- 
lessness. Only sound conservation, wise use, 
and prudent development of its natural resources 
can insure a bright, prosperous future for the 
Great Land. 

The Federal natural resource agencies con- 
tinue to woik with Alaska toward this goal. 
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